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THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1 William Stanley Jevons, economist and logician, b. 1835. 
2 Thomas Telford, engineer, d. 1834. 
John Howard, philanthropist, b. 1726. 
3c.John Bracton, ecclesiastic and writer on law, d. 1268. 
4 Guy’s Hospital founded, 1724. 
5 Balloon ascent by Glaisher and Coxwell, 1862. 
6 The Mayflower sailed from Plymouth, 1620. 
7 Queen Elizabeth b. 1533. 
Arthur Young, agricultural economist, b, 1731. 
Fall of Sebastopol, 1855. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Arctic explorer, d. 1583, 
Mungo Park, African traveller, b. 1771. 
Robert Fairfax, musician, 1514. 
The Treaty of Lambeth, 1217. 
Eton College founded, 1440. 
Sir William Dugdale, antiquary, b. 1605. 
Capture of the Heights of Abraham and death of General Wolfe, 1759. 
John Harvard d. 1638. 
The Duke of Wellington d. 1832. 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel, engineer, d. 1859. 
John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, d. 1519. 
Edward Lane, Arabic scholar, b. 1801. 
Walter Savage Landor, poet and prose writer, d. 1864. 
Bishop Burnet, historian, b. 1643. 
William Caxton, printer, 1471. 
Battle of the Alma, 1854. 
Fall of Delhi, 1857. 
Sir Walter Scott, novelist and poet, d, 1832. 
Michael Faraday, physicist, b. 1791. 
Battle of Assye, Wellington, 1803. 
Richard Bonington, painter, d. 1828. 
William of Wykeham, Lord Chancellor, d. 1404. 
Richard Porson, scholar, d. 1808. 
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25 Antarctic Expedition started, Sir James Ross, 1839. 
Relief of Lucknow by Havelock, 1857. 
26 Lord Collingwood, admiral, b. 1750. 
27 First railway opened between Stockton and Darlington, 1825. 
First meeting of the British Association, 1831. 
23 Richard Bright, physician, b. 1789. 
29 Lord Clive, Indian statesman and general, b. 1725. 
Horatio Nelson, admiral, b. 1758. 
30 George Whitfield, Methodist preacher, d. 1770, 
Bishop Percy, d. 1811. 


(5) This ascent, undertaken for scientific purposes, attained 
the height of over six miles. (9) Gilbert discovered Newfound- 
land, and, entering the harbour of St. John on August 5, 1583, 
was the first to plant the English flag in America; his ship 
foundered on the homeward voyage. (11) Stubbs describes this 
treaty as scarcely inferior in practical importance to the Charter 
itself. (14) The founder of Harvard College, United States, 
left England at the age of thirty, and died in America little 
more than a year later, leaving half his fortune to help to endow 
a college at Cambridge, Massachusetts. This is also the anni- 
versary of the day on which Marlborough received his com- 
mission in the Foot Guards, 1667, at the age of seventeen. 
(19) We commemorate Caxton on the day on which he completed 
the translation of ‘ Le Recueil des Histoires de Troie,’ the first book 
ever printed in the English language. It was printed at Bruges, 
but the date of publication is not known. The first book printed 
in England was his translation, ‘The Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophers,’ published November 18, 1477. (30) That fructify- 
ing collection ‘The Reliques of Ancient English Poetry’ was first 


published in 1765. 
J. M.S. 
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BRUNEL. 


DIED SEPTEMBER 15, 1859. 


AN ANNIVERSARY STUDY. 


IsAMBARD KINGDOM BruNEL was born at Portsmouth on April 9, 
1805, a few months after the Victory had brought back thither 
the body of Nelson. Pitt had not been dead many weeks. Pitt’s 
great rival, Fox, was in fact, though not in name, Prime Minister, 
but with only five months of life before him. 

The Brunels were a Norman family of good position. Brunel's 
father, Marc Isambard, who was made a knight in 1841, and is 
consequently known to the present generation as Sir Isambard 
Brunel, was an officer in the French navy from 1786 to 1792, 
when, being a fervent Royalist, he became perforce an émigré. 
He escaped to America, where he soon rose to the position of 
engineer to the New York State Government; but in January 
1799, turning his back on America, he came to England to marry 
an Englishwoman and settle down. Isambard Kingdom—the 
latter name the surname of the lady’s family—was their only son. 

Isambard the younger owed to his father not only his natural 
genius for engineering, but also an education such as few of the 
early English engineers were fortunate enough to receive. Telford 
was the son of a shepherd, Brindley of acottier. George Stephen- 
son, as all the world knows, began life as a collier lad. Nicholas 
Wood, who in 1838 was called in by the Great Western directors 
as one of the leading authorities of the day to advise them on 
Brunel’s broad-gauge designs, was a colliery viewer. Nor were 
the younger men who succeeded Wood and Stephenson much 
better off in many cases. Brunel’s own life,! written by his son, 
Isambard the third, a distinguished ecclesiastical lawyer, records 
the fact that Mr. Lane, who was chief engineer of the Great 
Western Railway from 1860 to 1868, began his career as foreman 
bricklayer on the Thames Tunnel. 

Brunel, however, enjoyed the advantage of a liberal education, 
and to the admirable lucidity of mind and facility of expression 


1 It is impossible for me to give in detail the various points in which I am 
indebted to this work. Though I have supplemented its perusal by a good deal 
of reading of my own, the whole of this article is practically based upon it. 
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which that education developed in him he owed no small share of 
his professional success. George Stephenson, with his unpolished 
manners, his slow hesitating utterance, and his harsh Northum- 
brian burr, was so roughly handled by the opponents of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Bill on its first introduction that the 
promoters, when they came forward a second time, did not venture 
to put him into the witness-box. No counsel was ever rash 
enough to adopt similar tactics in order to discredit the grandiose 
and unprecedented designs of Brunel. On the Great Western 
Bill, Brunel, being then only twenty-eight years old, was under 
cross-examination for eleven days. ‘He showed,’ says an eye- 
witness, ‘a profound acquaintance with the principles of mechanics. 
He was rapid in thought, clear in language, and never said too 
much or lost his presence of mind. I do not remember ever 
having enjoyed so great an intellectual treat.’ 

Whether from natural precocity, due possibly to his French 
blood, or owing to the stimulus applied by constant and familiar 
intercourse with his very active-minded father, Brunel’s mental 
powers developed unusually early. At four years old his talent 
for drawing was already remarkable, at eight he had mastered 
Euclid, at fourteen he has ‘ passed Sallust some time’ and ‘likes 
Horace very much, but not so much as Virgil,’ and his spare time 
is devoted to making a plan of Hove, where he was at school, on 
a scale which necessitates his writing to London to borrow his 
father’s ‘long 80-foot tape.’ The next two years were spent at a 
Paris Lycée, the Collége Henri Quatre, studying mathematics and 
rubbing up his French. At sixteen he regularly entered his 
father’s office, where work on the plans of the Thames Tunnel was 
just beginning. 

For the next five years the lad’s life-—he almost immediately 
assumed all the responsibility and performed more than all the 
work of a grown man—was bound up with the tunnel. On its 
history there is no need to dwell. After five-years’ labour, during 
which a length of about two hundred yards had been completed, 
the river burst in, drowned a number of workmen, and all but 
drowned young Brunel, who was very seriously injured in a gallant 
attempt to guide into a place of safety the men who had been a 
working under his charge at the post of danger. The directors, ( 
as soon as the facts were reported, passed a resolution, and ordered 
it to be advertised in the ‘ Times’ and other papers, to the effect 
that ‘ having heard with great admiration of the intrepid courage 
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and presence of mind displayed by Mr. Isambard Brunel, the 
company’s resident engineer,’ they desired ‘to give their public 
testimony to his calm and energetic endeavours, and to that 
generous principle which induced him to put his own life into 
more imminent hazard to save the lives of the men under his 
immediate care.’ 

Certainly the resident engineer deserved all the testimonials, 
public or private, that his directors could give him, seeing that 
for several years he had not only gone in hourly risk of his life, 
but all the time he had been working like a galley slave. In 
September 1826, his father’s journal notes on a Wednesday that 
he had not been in bed since the previous Friday ; in the follow- 
ing November he himself records that he had ‘ passed seven days 
out of the last ten in the tunnel. For nine days on an average 
203 hours per day in the tunnel, and 32 hours to sleep.’ And 
even when seriously injured in the accident above described, and 
in such pain that he could hardly speak, he was laid on a mattress 
on the deck of a barge and towed out into the middle of the river, 
in order to direct the operations of the men who, from a diving 
bell, were endeavouring to locate and to repair the breach. 

Brunel’s personal connection with the tunnel ceased at this 
point. The works were for the time abandoned, and when, seven 
years later, in 1835, a Government loan enabled them to be 
resumed, Brunel had advanced far beyond the post of a mere 
resident engineer. Here is how his diary sketches his position at 
the close of 1835. ‘The railway [the Great Western] now is in 
progress, I am thus engineer to the finest work in England. A 
handsome salary, on excellent terms with my directors, and all 
going smoothly. . . . And it is not this alone, but everything I 
have been engaged in has been successful. Clifton Bridge, my 
first child, my darling, is actually going on: recommenced work 
last Monday—glorious.’ The diary then gives a ‘pretty list of 
real sound professional work’ in hand, and winds up with: ‘ This 
at the age of twenty-nine. I can hardly believe it.’ 

The year 1835, in which the Great Western Railway obtained 
its first Act, undoubtedly commences the period of Brunel’s life 
which is of most public importance. But before passing on to it 
a word must be said as to his first child, his darling, Clifton Bridge. 
The bridge owes its origin to a bequest in the year 1753, by a 
Bristol alderman, of the sum of 1,000/., which he desired to be 
accumulated till it reached 10,000/., and then devoted to building a 
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bridge, as he had been informed it could be built for that amount. 
In 1829, by which time the fund had reached 8,0001., the trustees 
obtained an estimate for a stone bridge. The estimate was 
90,000/., so they advertised for designs for a suspension bridge. 
Brunel and twenty-one other engineers competed, and five of the 
designs, Brunel’s among them, were selected. Telford, the builder 
of the Menai Suspension Bridge, was appointed as arbiter, and 
Telford was of opinion that no span exceeding his own at the 
Menai Straits (under 600 feet) was admissible. So Brunel, whose 
design had implied a single span, ranging, according to the posi- 
tion selected for crossing the gorge, between 760 and 1,180 feet, 
withdrew. Telford then refused to recommend any of the other 
four designs. Next Telford was asked to submit a design himself. 
He did so, but it failed to meet with approval. Thereupon a 
second competition was instituted. This time both Telford and 
Brunel were competitors. Finally, Brunel was unanimously 
appointed engineer. 

Serious work began in 1836; by 1843 45,000/. had been 
spent, the work was not much more than half done, and funds 
were exhausted. ‘Ten years later the definite abandonment of the 
undertaking was determined on, and the suspension chains were 
sent down to Cornwall to be used for the Albert Bridge at Saltash. 
In 1860 some leading members of Brunel’s profession determined 
that the Clifton Bridge should be finished, both as constituting 
a memorial of their late friend (Mr. Brunel had died in the 
previous September) and in order to remove a slur from the 
profession. So, as the original Clifton chains had gone to Salt- 
ash, the chains from the Hungerford Suspension Bridge, another 
of Brune!’s works, which was just being removed to make room 
for the South-Eastern Railway extension to Charing Cross, were 
brought down from London, and Clifton Bridge was finally opened 
in 1864, 111 years after the death of Alderman Wick. But to 
this day the towers of Egyptian architecture, which were to have 
been decorated with a series of figure subjects illustrating the 
whole work of constructing the bridge, from the quarrying of the 
ore and the forging of the chain-links to the driving of the last 
rivet, lack the ornament which, with characteristic fertility of 
resource and lavishness of voluntarily incurred labour, Brunel had 
designed for them. 

The Clifton Suspension Bridge was a small affair, at least from 
a pecuniary point of view, but it powerfully influenced the whole 
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after course of Brunel’s life. His connection with Bristol, a city 
whose wealth and importance two generations back were, relatively 
speaking, vastly greater than at present, brought him at the end 
of 1832 an engagement to advise as to the best measures to 
be adopted to prevent the silting up of the Floating Harbour. 
Almost at the same time the local committee for the promotion 
of what was to be the Great Western Railway was in process of 
formation, and Brunel naturally became a candidate for the post 
of engineer. The committee at the outset almost committed 
themselves to a declaration that they would select as engineer the 
man who would submit the lowest estimate. Brunel promptly 
declared that he would withdraw his candidature. ‘ You are 
holding out,’ he wrote to the committee, ‘a premium to the man 
who will make you the most flattering promises, It is quite 
obvious that the man who has either least reputation at stake, or 
who has most to gain by temporary success, and least to lose by 
the consequences of disappointment, must be the winner in such 
a race. The committee were convinced—as not a few com- 
mittees and boards were afterwards—by Brunel’s unfaltering 
enunciation of the plain principles of business ethics, and with- 
drew their condition. On March 7, 1833, being then some weeks 
short of his twenty-seventh birthday, Brunel was duly appointed 
engineer of the great undertaking with which to all time his 
name will be indissolubly connected. 

Here is a note from his diary of a few months later, made 
after the first public meeting held in support of the project: 
‘Got through it very tolerably, which I consider great things. I 
hate public meetings ; it is playing with a tiger, and all you can 
hope is that you may not get scratched or worse.’ The rest of 
the summer he spent travelling, surveying, interviewing all day, 
and writing letters and reports the greater part of the night. 
‘Between ourselves,’ he wrote to one of his assistants, ‘it is 
harder work than I like. Iam rarely much under twenty hours 
a day at it.’ 

Indeed, his capacity of doing without sleep was very remark- 
able. ‘I believe that at that time,’ writes an intimate friend, 
referring to this year 1833, ‘ he scarcely ever went to bed, though 
I never remember to have seen him tired or out of spirits. He 
was a very constant smoker, and would take his nap in an arm- 
chair, very frequently with a cigar in his mouth; and if we were 
to start out of town at five or six in the morning, it was his 
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frequent practice to rouse me out of bed about three by means of 
the bell [from his chambers to mine], when I would invariably 
find him up and dressed, and in great glee at the fun of having 
curtailed my slumbers by two or three hours more than necessary.’ 

One of his assistants writes to much the same effect: ‘I 
never met his equal for sustained power of work. After a hard 
day spent in preparing and delivering evidence, and after a hasty 
dinner, he would attend consultations till a late hour, and then, 
secure against interruption, sit down to his papers and draw 
specifications, write letters or reports, or make calculations all 
through the night. If at all pressed for time, he slept in his 
armchair for two or three hours, and at early dawn he was ready 
for the work of the day. When he travelled, he usually started 
about four or five in the morning, so as to reach his ground by 
daylight. His travelling carriage, in which he often slept, was 
built from his own design, and was a marvel of skill and comfort. 
This power of work was, no doubt, aided by the abstemiousness 
of his habits, and by his light and joyous temperament. One 
luxury (tobacco) he indulged in to excess, and probably to his 
injury. At all times, even in bed, a cigar was in his mouth, and 
wherever he was engaged, there, near at hand, was the enormous 
leather cigar-case so well known to his friends, and out of which 
he was quite as ready to supply their wants as his own. His 
light and joyous disposition was very attractive. At no time was 
he stern, but when travelling or off work he was like a boy set 
free. There was no fun for which he was not ready,’ 

In this brief sketch of Brunel’s life it is inapossible to in- 
clude a history of the Great Western Railway. We must be 
content merely to notice the specially Brunelesque features—its 
grandeur and amplitude of design, its perfection of execution. 
It is not to detract from the supremacy of George Stephen- 
son, the greatest railway engineer who has ever lived, to 
say that, where Stephenson was content to be bound by the 
hard, practical, commercial facts of the then existing con- 
ditions, Brunel’s mind took a wider sweep, and built the 
Great Western, not for the traffic that was, but for the traffic 
that was to be. It is doubtless true that Brunel greatly under- 
rated the effect which railways were to produce in knitting the 
country into a single whole. He imagined the traffic of the west 
and south of England flowing to and from London only. Of the 
vast traffic hetween west and north, which now passes through 
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Shrewsbury, Gloucester, Bristol, Swindon, and half a dozen other 
points, he had evidently no conception. Moreover, to a man 
accustomed to see goods carried in pack wagons at two miles an 
hour, a delay of a few hours for transfer could hardly seem of the 
first importance. Consequently he greatly underrated the dis- 
advantages of a break of gauge preventing the passage of through 
vehicles from one line to another. For all that the broad gauge was 
by no means the failure it has usually been represented as being. 

In fact, as Brunel himself was never wearied in pointing out, 
the essence of his idea was not so much a broad gauge as a wide 
line. The width of the line depends not on the distance between 
the wheels on which the vehicles run, but on the maximum width 
of those vehicles themselves and the minimum space which is 
allowed between them. And the width taken as standard for the 
broad-gauge Great Western, namely, 30 feet at what is technically 
called ‘formation level,’ is only fractionally greater than the 
modern standard width of an ordinary narrow-gauge line. In 
America, where tunnels and bridges are comparatively few, and 
where the railways existed before the towns, the ‘clearance,’ to 
use another technical term that explains itself, is sufficient to 
earry on the 4-foot 84-inch gauge the widest rolling-stock that 
was ever built for the 7-foot broad-gauge rails. It is impossible 
to doubt that here, in England also, whether as passengers, share- 
holders, or railway managers, we should have benefited very 
greatly, had our lines been constructed from the beginning wide 
enough to pass carriages 10 feet in width instead of only about 
8 feet 4 inches, and with the tunnels and bridges high enough to 
permit a maximum height above rail level of 16 feet as compared 
with about 13 feet which is our outside limit. 

It is common, too, to speak of the vast sums wasted when the 
broad gauge was first mixed and then converted to narrow. True 
no doubt to some extent and—what is more—obvious to every 
passenger. But how many passengers know anything of the vast 
expense which has been incurred on the old narrow-gauge lines 
to bring them to a width suitable for modern rolling-stock and 
consistent with modern ideas of safety to workmen? How many 
people know that every single overbridge on the Liverpool and 
Manchester has had to be removed and rebuilt, because George 
Stephenson only left 4 feet between the two lines of rails, whereas 
modern practice enforces 6 feet as a minimum? Or, again, Brunel 
laid his rails on longitudinal bearings, and nowadays the longi- 
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tudinal system has been replaced by an ordinary cross-sleeper 
road. Does it therefore follow that Brunel was an extravagant 
visionary? By no means. The stone blocks on which Robert 
Stephenson supported the rails of the London and Birmingham 
have gone too, and without leaving any blot on the fame of the 
great engineer who laid them. Granting that the longitudinal 
system has been replaced by a better one, that 100 1b. rails in 50 Ib. 
chairs with a comparatively small amount of timber make a better 
road than 45 Ib. rails, no chairs, and much timber, it by no means 
follows that the method of construction which is right and proper 
with steel rails purchasable at 4/. a ton and cast-iron chairs at 3/., 
was commercially possible when the chairs cost 9/. a ton and the 
rails, not steel but only wrought-iron, cost about 141. 

In truth, what Brunel cared about was not methods, but 
results. He wanted a road wide enough and strong enough to 
carry large and powerful engines running at a high speed, and he 
got it. That the Great Western main line in the early forties 
was the most perfect railroad existing in the world there can be 
no reasonable question. So, too, with his engines. Brunel was 
primarily a civil, not a mechanical, and still more not a locomo- 
tive, engineer. Overwhelmed as he was with other work, it was 
impossible for him to be fully acquainted with the different lines 
along which locomotive improvement was advancing, or to be 
fully aware of the innumerable detailed re-adaptations of changing 
means to varying ends in which locomotive progress mainly con- 
sists. But he was determined that on the Great Western heavier 
trains should travel at higher speeds than anything yet attempted. 
So at the outset he very much left the locomotive builders to 
their own devices, and the result was, it must be confessed, a 
menagerie of strange monsters enough. Of the ‘ Hurricane,’ with 
her 10-foot driving wheels but no steam to move them, the ‘ Thun- 
derer,’ with geared wheels and boiler and machinery on separate 
carriages, the less said the better. Sir Daniel Gooch’s contempo- 
rary record in his diary—‘ felt very uneasy about the working of 
these machines, feeling sure they would have enough to do to 
drive themselves along the road ’—represents the facts with 
sufficient accuracy. But a few thousand pounds wasted on experi- 
mental engines was a small matter, and practically from the 
opening of the line Brunel got his results. The first engine that 
was put to real work, the ‘North Star,’ took 50 tons at 45 miles 
an hour. In 1843 the Prince Consort was brought up from 
Bristol to London, if Sir Daniel Gooch may be trusted, 118 miles 
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in 124 minutes. It is safe to say that on no other line in the 
world would such a feat have been possible. In 1846, when the 
Battle of the Gauges was raging, and when the London and 
Birmingham was still working its trains with petty little four- 
wheeled engines, the Great Western had already advanced to the 
‘Great Western’ or ‘ Lord of the Isles’ type, an eight-wheeled 
engine practically identical with the engines which ran the 
heaviest and fastest Great Western expresses down to the year 
1892. Paddington to Didcot, 53 miles, in 47 minutes, is a speed 
that was more than once reached then, and has hardly been 
exceeded since. Nor was this high speed a mere occasional 
record-breaking performance. While the best Manchester express 
took 5 hours and 40 minutes, to Exeter, practically the same 
distance, the time was 4 hours and a half. Let it be granted 
that George Stephenson was the father of railway travelling in 
general, we must yet to Brunel give the credit that he was the 
father of express travelling in particular. 

The atmospheric system, which was introduced just half a 
century ago on the South Devon Railway, cannot be passed over 
without a word of notice. ‘I never saw Mr. Brunel so anxious,’ 
writes Sir Daniel Gooch in his diary, ‘as he was about this open- 
ing. Relying upon the atmospheric principle, he had made these 
steep inclines [1 in 40], and he feared there might be difficulties 
in working them. These difficulties disappeared with the day of 
opening. All our trains went through very well, and at night it 
seemed a great relief to Mr. Brunel that it was so. He shook 
hands with me, and thanked me in a very kind manner for my 
share in the day’s work. He never forgot those who helped him 
in a difficulty.’ Unfortunately, as all the world knows, the 
difficulties soon reappeared, and, in spite of the most heroic exer- 
tions by every one concerned, Brunel found himself in August 
1849 under bitter constraint to write one of the ablest and most 
convincing of his numerous reports. In it he recommended the 
South Devon directors to abandon altogether the atmospheric 
system, on the installation of which they had, under his advice, 
invested some 200,000/. Into the causes of the failure it is 
impossible here to enter in detail. They were mainly two: in 
the first place, the pumping-engines as delivered were unfit for 
their work, and produced the necessary power with difficulty and 
at an exorbitant cost ; but chiefly, the leather valve, which closed 
the air-pipes, rapidly deteriorated, and could by no means be 
maintained in an air-tight condition, and it did not seem possible 
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to apply anything more than a temporary remedy, and this at 
inordinate expense. With characteristic generosity, Brunel refused, 
from the day when the atmospheric system was abandoned, to 
receive any further remuneration for his services from the South 
Devon directors. 

Now that that system has long vanished into the limbo of 
railway antiquities, we are apt to think that the whole thing must 
have been a chimera from the beginning, and to wonder why an 
engineer of Brunel’s capacity can ever have taken up with it. It 
is perhaps therefore worth while recalling that it had been worked 
successfully for a considerable time on the West London and on 
the Dublin and Kingstown railways, and that a House of Commons 
committee had reported strongly in its favour, as had also Sir 
Frederic Smith and Professor Barlow on a reference to them by 
the Board of Trade. Sir William Cubitt had determined to 
employ the system on the Croydon Railway, and even Robert 
Stephenson, who, as the result of the Dublin and Kingstown 
experience, had reported strongly against the propriety of intro- 
ducing the atmospheric system on the Chester and Holyhead, 
had given evidence that ‘where there is a continuous line of 
ascent, where no stoppages are required, where the locomotive is 
totally inapplicable, there I can conceive nothing more eligible 
than the atmospheric plan.’ This evidence would certainly have 
covered the case of the South Devon as far as the 32 miles be- 
tween Newton Abbot and Plymouth were concerned. Here the 
gradients were as bad as 1 in 39 and 1 in 40 for many miles— 
and Robert Stephenson considered locomotives totally inapplicable 
on gradients of 1 in 60—and there were no intermediate stations 
of more than trifling importance. 

Had the pumping-engines on the South Devon line done their 
work as expected—and there was no reason to anticipate that they 
would not do so—it is quite possible that the line would have been 
worked on the atmospheric system to this day. It is true the 
air-valve deteriorated rapidly, and its renewal would have been a 
constant source of considerable expense. But no one can be 
blamed for not anticipating this rapid deterioration. Further, 
it is safe to say that the break-downs in the atmospheric system 
at its first start were as nothing compared with the early failures 
of the locomotive. The ‘Rocket,’ as it appeared at Rainhill in 
1829, represented a quarter of a century of experiment and failure 
and progress. And yet, when one reads contemporary accounts 
of the railways long after the time of the ‘ Rocket,’ with their 
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constant records of break-downs of all kinds, one is tempted to 
wonder whether a steam locomotive, even in the forties, ever 
reached its journey’s end without mishap. 

The objection of principle that used to be urged against the 
atmospheric system, namely, that the concentration of the power 
at a few points instead of its dispersal among several engines, one 
at the head of each train, meant the break-down of the whole 
traffic of the line if anything went wrong at a single point, has 
been sufficiently answered by the experience of electric traction 
in our own day. Even in England, whose engineers at the present 
time are at least not obnoxious to a charge of rashness and desire 
for innovation, a good many scores of million passengers are 
successfully carried year after year by electric power transmitted 
from a central station; in America there are ten thousand miles 
of tramway and not a few miles of ordinary railway worked on the 
same system ; and leading railway men in the United States believe 
that on main lines and for long distances the substitution of 
electric traction from central stations for separate and independent 
steam locomotives is likely to take place in the proximate future. 

Brunel’s railway work would have filled three lives of mortal 
men with ordinary powers, but it was far from exhausting Brunel’s 
energies. His work as a marine engineer was only less important 
and less engrossing than his railway business. The Great Western 
Railway had only obtained its Act of Parliament a few months 
when, at a meeting of the directors, some one spoke of the enor- 
mous length of the line. ‘ Why not,’ exclaimed Brunel, ‘ make it 
longer, have a steamboat to go from Bristol to New York and call 
it the Great Western?’ The idea, though at first treated as a 
mere joke, took root, and the result was the Great Western, which, 
though not the first steamer to cross the Atlantic, was the first 
steamer built for the Transatlantic service. She was launched in 
1837, and, after receiving her engines in London, sailed thence in 
the March following, with Mr. Brunel and many other persons on 
board. Within an hour or two a fire broke out, which was with 
great difficulty subdued, but not till after the ship had been run 
ashore on a mudbank. In his endeavours to assist in putting out 
the fire Brunel fell, through setting his foot on the burnt rung of 
a ladder, eighteen feet down into the hold. He was knocked 
insensible, and lay head downwards in a pool of water, and was 
only rescued just in time to save him from drowning. The Great 
Western was a complete success. She was followed some years 
later by the Great Britain of 2,000 tons burden, the first large 
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ship to be built of iron or to be fitted with the screw propeller. 
She was originally intended to be built of wood with paddle 
engines. Both alterations were made on reports which Brunel 
submitted as the result of careful observation and experiment and 
calculation. 

It was on the occasion of the launch of this vessel, in July 
1843, that the Prince Consort made the remarkable run from 
Bristol to London which has been already referred to. Brunel 
was also responsible for the introduction of the screw propeller 
into the Royal Navy. He was originally invited by the Admiralty 
to advise them on the subject, and he did so gratuitously for 
several years, being apparently treated during the whole period 
by the Admiralty officials, as Clive said he was by the House of 
Commons committee, ‘like a sheep-stealer.. The idea of the 
Great Eastern, the last and most famous of Brunel’s ships, seems 
to have occurred to him as early as 1851. She was originally 
intended for the Oriental trade, hence her name. Work was 
commenced in the spring of 1854, and the hull was completed in 
the summer of 1857. The responsibility of the work, added to 
financial difficulties not unnatural in the panic brought on by the 
Indian Mutiny, weighed very heavily on Brunel, whose constitution 
was already breaking down from overstrain. ‘I never,’ he wrote, 
‘embarked in any one thing to which I have entirely devoted my- 
self, and to which I have devoted so much time, thought, and 
labour, and on the success of which I have staked so much repu- 
tation.’ But the responsibility of the construction of the great 
ship was as nothing to the responsibility during her launch, 
which was begun on November 3, 1857, and not finally completed 
till the last day of the following January. Forty years were to 
elapse before another ship was built of equal size. 

Space fails even to enumerate Brunel’s muitifarious minor 
activities. He built docks or piers, not only at Bristol and Monk- 
wearmouth but all down the Great Western from Brentford to 
Plymouth, to Briton Ferry and Milford. He built the Crystal 
Palace water-towers, and during the Crimean War a huge military 
hospital at Renkioi on the Dardanelles. He introduced improve- 
ments in rifle barrels, had a share in the introduction of armour- 
plating for vessels, and was apparently the first to introduce 
hydraulic power into the working of railway goods stations. 
Besides all this he had—the authority is his son’s, or one would 
nave difficulty in believing it—<‘a large practice as a referee under 
Acts of Parliament and orders of the superior courts.’ 
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Of all his ingenious inventions none was more useful than one 
which he invented for his own surgical treatment. In April 1843 
he was, for the amusement of some children, pretending to pass 
half-a-sovereign through his ear into his mouth. The coin slipped 
and went down his throat. There it remained for six weeks, 
though tracheotomy was performed and every effort made to ex- 
tract it with forceps. Finally, an apparatus was made on which 
the position of his body could be inverted as though in a chair 
turned upside down ; Brunel was placed on it, when, with a gentle 
blow on the back and two or three coughs, the half-sovereign fell 
into the patient’s mouth and so to the floor. It is still preserved 
in the museum attached to St. George’s Hospital. 

After the launch of the great ship, Brunel’s health finally 
broke down, and he was ordered abroad. He went to Switzerland, 
and then later on in the year to Egypt, returning to England in 
May 1859. During his absence the greatest of all his bridges, 
the Royal Albert Bridge at Saltash, had been opened by the 
Prince Consort, and so Cornwall had at length been placed in 
railway communication with the rest of England. Shortly after 
his return, Brunel went down and, lying on a mattress placed on 
a carriage truck, saw for the first and last time the bridge in its 
completed state. 

But, feeble and ill as he was, he could not tear himself from 
the Great Eastern. He was on board her, superintending the 
preparations for her sailing, almost every day in August, and as 
late as September 5. Feeling unwell, he went home to West- 
minster. Paralysis came on, and ten days later he died. His 
obituary cannot be better written than in the words of Sir Daniel 
Gooch, whom twenty-two years of constant and familiar inter- 
course had qualified to judge of the qualities of his ‘oldest and 
best friend.’ 


‘By his death the greatest of England’s engineers was lost, 
the man of the greatest originality of thought and power 
of execution, bold in his plans, but right. The com- 
mercial world thought him extravagant, but, although he 
was so, great things are not done by those who sit down 
and count the cost of every thought and act. He was a 
true and sincere friend, a man of the highest honour, and 
his loss was deeply deplored by all who had the honour to 
know him.’ 


W. M. AcwortTu. 
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THE SEPOY REVOLT AT DELH4I. 
MAY, 1857. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE, 


PART I. 


HavinG recently perused in the columns of the ‘Pall Mall 
Magazine’ the very interesting account by Sir Hugh Gough, 
V.C., K.C.B., entitled ‘Old Memories,’ describing the outbreak 
of the great sepoy revolt at Meerut on the evening of May 10, 
1857, and the subsequent march of the mutineers to Delhi, I am 
induced, with a view to complete the narrative and as a fitting 
supplement thereto, to write the following account of my own per- 
sonal experiences of what happened at Delhi itself on the arrival 
on the following morning of the mutinous soldiery from Meerut. 

I may state that I was at that time a young subaltern in one 
of the native infantry regiments stationed at Delhi; and as I 
took an active part in many of the tragic events of that ever- 
memorable day, May 11, 1857, I feel I am in a position to 
give an accurate description of what occurred not only inside the 
city ef Delhi, but also in the Delhi garrison itself; for although 
forty years have passed over my head since their occurrence, yet 
they were of a nature to make a very permanent impression on 
my memory, and I can trust myself to give a full and trustworthy 
account of all that took place. How my companions and I ever 
escaped with our lives on that occasion is no less a matter of 
exceeding wonder and astonishment to myself than it will be to 
those readers who care to peruse this narrative; and albeit a 
general outline of the sepoy insurrection at Delhi has long 
become a matter of historical record, yet, as many of the details 
connected therewith, as well as the story of the escape of our 
party of fugitives up to the time of final rescue by Sir Hugh 
Gough, have never hitherto been fully published, I am inclined 
to think that, in spite of the length of time which has since 
elapsed, they may still prove of general interest. 

At the outset of this narrative, perhaps it would be as well to 
state briefly that the military cantonment of Delhi was situated, 
roughly speaking, about two miles north-west of the city, and 
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extended for about the same distance along an elevated ridge of 
rocks, which latter, running obliquely to the city walls, formed 
the south-eastern boundary of cantonments in that direction. 
The lines of the several sepoy regiments, together with a field 
battery of native artillery which constituted the garrison, were 
puilt in one long line parallel to the ridge, and with their 
respective parade-grounds fronted north-west, a certain space 
between the lines and the foot of the ridge being reserved for 
the bungalows of the British officers. The right or northern 
extremity of the cantonment rested on the river Jumna, from 
which point it was distant from the city about three miles, whilst 
its left rear, which abutted on the above-mentioned rocky ridge 
exactly opposite the Cabul Gate, was not much more than a 
mile from the city walls. Thus the mean distance from the city, 
as before stated, was about two miles. The north-west boundary 
of the cantonment was formed by a deep canal cutting, which, 
after running along the entire frontage of the station just beyond 
the regimental parade-grounds, took a slight bend to the right, 
and then fell into the river. There were several roads which led 
from different parts of cantonments towards the city of Delhi, 
the two principal of which, passing over the crest of the ridge, 
united at a point some eight hundred yards below it, and 
thence proceeded in almost a straight line to the city, which it 
entered by way of the Cashmere Gate. On the river side of this 
road, and standing on its banks, was Metcalfe House, the resi- 
dence of Sir T. Metcalfe, Bart., at that time joint-magistrate of 
Delhi, with its extensive park stretching along the edge of the 
Jumna, Farther on, on the same side of the road, right up to 
the city walls, lay a number of suburban gardens, in the midst 
of which stood the Kudsiyé Bagh, the old summer palace of 
former Moghul sovereigns. These gardens were overgrown with 
thick shrubbery, and in many places were nothing more or less 
than a tangled mass of dense brushwood. The reader will do 
well to bear this fact in mind in order to clearly understand the 
narrative later on. On the other, or western side of the road, were 
a number of houses standing in their own grounds, inhabited for 
the most part by civilians and other non-military residents, the 
chief amongst them being Ludlow Castle, the residence of 
Mr. Fraser, the Commissioner of Delhi. It only remains to add 
that the grand trunk road from Kurnaul and the Punjab lay a 
short distance to the west of cantonments, which, after passing 
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through two and a half miles of suburbs and ancient edifices, 
entered the city through the Lahore Gate. 

And now, without further preliminary, I will venture to com- 
mence my story. 

On the eventful morning of May 11, 1857, the whole of the 
troops composing the Delhi garrison, consisting of the 38th, 
54th, and 74th regiments of native infantry, with Captain H. P. 
de Teissier’s battery of native artillery, were assembled together 
on parade at an early hour, under the personal command of 
Brigadier Graves, commanding the station, for the purpose of hear- 
ing read out the general order relating to the execution of Issuree 
Pandy, a jemadar in one of the native infantry regiments at 
Barrackpore, who for gross insubordination and mutiny against 
the Government had been condemned to be executed. This done, 
each corps returned to its respective parade-ground, and was then 
dismissed. The British officers of my own regiment (54th N. I.) 
for the most part repaired to the regimental mess-house, where, 
after partaking of a light breakfast, called in India ‘chota 
haziree,’ and laughing and conversing together until nearly eight 
o'clock, we separated for the day and returned to our own houses. 
About an hour later the orderly havildar of my company came 
running up to my bungalow to report that the regiment had 
received orders to march down instantly to the city, as some 
troopers of the 3rd Light Cavalry had that morning arrived from 
Meerut, and were creating disturbances. Hurrying on my 
uniform, and ordering my pony to be saddled, I without loss of 
time galloped down to the parade-ground, where I found the 
regiment falling in by companies and preparing to start. Colonel 
Ripley, our commandant, who had not long previously been 
transferred from the lst European Bengal Fusiliers to assume 
command of the regiment, and who appeared much excited, was 
already there and giving directions. The Grenadiers and No. 1 
(the latter my company) were ordered to proceed under the com- 
mand of Major Paterson to the artillery lines, in order to escort a 
couple of guns to the city. We accordingly marched off at once; 
the rest of the regiment, with the band playing, followed shortly 
after. On arriving at the artillery lines, Major Paterson was 
informed by Captain de Teissier that the guns were not quite 
ready, but that if we proceeded quietly towards the city, they 
would overtake us at a gallop. Major Paterson, however, deter- 
mined to wait. The regiment, meanwhile, with Colonel Ripley at 
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their head, left us behind, and proceeded towards the Cashmere 
Gate and Main Guard. 

Before proceeding further with my narrative, it may not be 
amiss to describe the Main Guard, as this place was destined to 
be the scene of our operations for the remainder of this eventful 
day. The city of Delhi, as is well known, stands on the right 
bank of the river Jumna, and is surrounded by a high loopholed 
wall about five miles in circumference, strengthened by bastions, 
with eight massive gates. Round the entire extent of this wall 
is a wide and deep ditch, with a short glacis in front. The gate 
named the Cashmere Gate is distant from cantonments about two 
miles, and although not the nearest one to it, yet the main road 
from the station, as previously explained, passed through this 
gate. On entering, you find yourself in a small fortified enclo- 
sure called the Main Guard, which was always garrisoned by a 
detachment of fifty sepoys under a European officer. It consisted 
on this day of men of the 38th N. I., under Lieutenant Procter of 
that corps. From this enclosure two other wooden gates afforded 
ingress to the native city, one leading direct to the Civil 
Treasury, whilst the other, passing into an open space where the 
church stands, continues thence in a straight line to the maga- 
zine and King’s Palace. But to return. 

After a delay of about twenty minutes we were joined by the 
two guns, under the command of Lieutenant Wilson, and our two 
companies, with the guns, then proceeded on as fast as possible to 
the city. We were still some distance off when the sound of 
musketry was distinctly heard, and now, as the church tower 
came in view, we could plainly see, from the smoke arising around 
it, that our regiment was actively engaged in that locality. 
Pushing on with all speed, we shortly after met Captain Wallace 
of the 74th N. I., the field officer of the week, coming out of the 
Cashmere Gate and riding back towards cantonments. He im- 
plored us for ‘God’s sake’ to hurry on as fast as possible, as all 
the 54th officers were being shot down by cavalry troopers, and 
their men were making no effort to defend them. On hearing 
this startling news, Major Paterson desired me to halt and load. 
The two guns then advanced through the gate, followed by the 
infantry. At this moment the body of our unfortunate Colonel 
was carried out, literally hacked to pieces. One arm just below 
the shoulder was almost severed. Such a fearful sight I never 
beheld. The poor man was still alive, and was supported by 
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Dr. Stewart, the garrison surgeon, who, it seems, had accompanied 
the regiment in his carriage to ascertain, if possible, what was 
occurring in the city. He was thereupon placed in Dr. Stewart’s 
carriage, who then drove back to cantonments. 

I now entered the Main Guard, and found everything in con- 
fusion. On looking out into the open space in front of the 
church, a few cavalry troopers in their French-grey uniforms 
were seen galloping back in the direction of the Palace. Lieu- 
tenant Wilson brought a gun round to bear on them, but they 
were out of sight before he had time to fire. As for the men of 
my own regiment, I could not imagine what had become of them. 
Not a sepoy was to be seen; they had all vanished. A consulta- 
tion was now held to decide what was best to be done. At 
length it was determined to hold the Main Guard, and for this 
purpose the two guns were placed in position at the gate, which 
commanded the approach from the Palace and swept the open 
ground in front; some of our sepoys were drawn up in support, 
whilst others were sent to man the ramparts and bastion, and 
keep a sharp look-out on every side. I may here mention that 
the guard of the 38th N.I. on duty had, just before our arrival, 
refused to fire on the cavalry mutineers when called upon to 
do so by Captain Wallace and Lieutenant Procter, in order to 
save the life of our poor Colonel as he was being pursued and cut 
down right before their eyes. They even taunted these officers 
in mutinous language, and said that now the time had arrived 
to take their revenge on people who had tried, as they asserted, 
to subvert their caste and religion. Our position here, then, can 
easily be imagined to have been of an exceedingly precarious 
nature. At the moment, however, we scarcely realised its danger, 
our one anxiety being to find out the fate of our officers, who 
had preceded us with the main body of the regiment. At length 
some of us advanced beyond the inner gates, when the first thing 
I saw was the lifeless body of Captain Burrowes lying close by the 
gate of the churchyard. Assisted by a couple of sepoys I carried 
him into the Main Guard‘and laid him on a charpoy. Other bodies 
were now observed scattered about the place. Five were at 
length found and brought in, also a sepoy shot through the 
arm. These were poor Burrowes, Smith, Edwards, and Water- 
field, all of my own regiment. The fifth was one of the Euro- 
pean sergeants attached to the corps; and he was the only one 
alive. A ball had shattered his leg, and he had another frightful 
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wound on his head. Since then I have witnessed many painful 
sights, but I shall never forget my feelings that day as I saw our 
poor fellows being brought in, their faces distorted with all the 
agonies of a violent death and hacked about in every conceivable 
way. But we had no time to indulge in sad reflections, for 
reports now reached us that, besides the 3rd Cavalry troopers, two 
regiments of native infantry, the 11th and 20th, had also arrived 
from Meerut and were on the way to attack us. 

This was alarming news, and tended greatly to depress our 
spirits, for after the behaviour of our regiment in the morning it 
could hardly be expected that the two companies still left would 
remain faithful. In fact, on looking back now on the events of 
that day, and remembering how completely only a few hours later 
they fraternised with the rest of their mutinous comrades, the 
only marvel is that with nothing to hinder them at this time 
these men did not, in combination with the detachment of the 
38th N.I. on duty at the Main Guard, openly join in the outbreak, 
and murder every European in the enclosure. Their hesitation, 
no doubt, to commit themselves at this period may be attributed 
partly to the fact that the regiment as a body was not as yet 
wholly imbued with the spirit of disaffection, and partly to the 
feeling of uncertainty as to whether the British troops were not 
already on their way from Meerut to succour Delhi. Indeed, the 
sepoys themselves were very anxious to be informed on the latter 
point, and kept repeatedly inquiring when we thought the ‘ Gora 
Log’ (British soldiers) would arrive. To have shown any mis- 
trust of their fidelity at such a moment, however, would have 
been fatal, so we kept speaking cheerfully to the men and assur- 
ing them of the certainty of troops coming to our aid ere long ; 
in fact we had no reason to doubt but that sooner or later assist- 
ance would be forthcoming, could we only hold out long enough. 

In this state of suspense the first hour or so passed by, and we 
were speculating on the probable fate of the rest of the officers of 
the 54th, when, tomy great joy, Lieutenant Osborn, our adjutant, 
and Captain Butler suddenly made their appearance. The latter 
was besmeared with blood and was faint from a blow he had 
received on his head from a large brickbat. We now learnt 
some particulars of the events of the morning. It appeared that 
no sooner had the regiment advanced through the Cashmere Gate 
into the open space in front of the church than they were assailed 
by about twenty troopers dressed in uniform. These men shouted 
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out to the sepoys that they had no intention of hurting them, 
but had merely come to slaughter the accursed Feringhees. Our 
officers were then sabred and shot down. In vain did they call on 
their men to fire on the troopers: these miscreants, on the con- 
trary, immediately joined with the insurgents, and some of the 
cowardly traitors actually bayoneted Colonel Ripley after he was 
unhorsed and cut down. In the midst of this confusion Osborn 
and Butler escaped down one of the streets; but here they were 
attacked by the populace, who came out with stones and bricks to 
assail them. Nevertheless, after passing through several streets 
and alleys, these two officers managed to escape outside the 
city walls, and thence made their way to us in safety. Shortly 
afterwards Angelo, our junior ensign, who had only joined 
a few days previously, came running in also, His escape had 
been still more wonderful. On being attacked by the troopers, 
he, the Sergeant-Major, and Lieutenant Waterfield shut themselves 
up ina house. The door, however, was soon broken in, and they 
were obliged to rush out. The Sergeant-Major was instantly 
killed, and he lost poor Waterfield in the crowd ; but Angelo suc- 
ceeded somehow in slipping through, and after wandering about 
several by-lanes had at last found his way to the Main Guard. 
Dopping, our doctor, however, was still missing, and we never 
even recovered his body ; but it is believed he was first shot in the 
back by one of our sepoys, and finally murdered by some 38th 
men. The day now was wearing on, and we were anxiously 
awaiting instructions from the Brigadier in cantonments, when 
about 1 P.M. we were reinforced by 150 men of the 74th N.I., 
under Major Abbott, and two more guns under Lieutenant 
Aislabie. Their arrival was hailed with delight; and now, to 
make the state of affairs look brighter still, and to our no small 
surprise, some two hundred of the men of my regiment who had 
so treacherously disappeared in the morning, abandoning their 
officers to their fate, entered the Main Guard bringing the 
regimental colours withthem. From their statements it appeared 
that the onslaught of the cavalry troopers had been so sudden 
and unexpected, and they were so totally unprepared (their 
muskets not even being loaded, owing to our poor Colonel think- 
ing the bayonet would be enough for all purposes) that they 
were seized with panic in the confusion that ensued, and had 
separated in all directions. They further added that they had been 
tampered with by the insurgents, but had refused to listen to 
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their overtures. How far this was true it was impossible to 
judge; but there is no denying that we all felt a good deal 
cheered by their return, and really began to hope that matters 
might not, after all, turn out so bad as we had anticipated at first. 

I must here mention that during the course of the day 
several ladies and other Europeans who lived inside the city, and 
had escaped being murdered in the early part of the morning, 
had come to us for protection. Amongst these were Mrs. For- 
rest and her three daughters, Mrs. Fraser, and others. Most of 
them had experienced hairbreadth escapes: some had hidden in 
the servants’ houses whilst their bungalows were being looted and 
set on fire by the city rabble, whilst others, less fortunate than 
themselves, were savagely cut to pieces by the infuriated muti- 
neers ere they could quit their burning houses. Prominent 
amongst those ruthlessly massacred were Mr. Beresford, the 
manager of the Delhi Bank, his wife, and two daughters. All 
those ladies who had taken refuge with us naturally remained in 
the utmost state of alarm and perturbation, and as we had no means 
of sending them to cantonments they were forced to remain in 
the densely crowded enclosure of the Main Guard throughout 
the scorching heat of the day without food or sustenance of 
any kind. Later on one or two officers came down from 
cantonments to ascertain, if possible, the movements of the 
mutineers, but we could tell them nothing. Not a soul would 
bring us any information, though Major Abbott offered to reward 
handsomely any one who would go out and bring back news. 
We could see, however, from the dense pillars of smoke which 
now and again shot up into the air from the direction of the 
city that numberless houses had been fired and great destruc- 
tion of property was going on. The magazine was, we knew, 
still held by a few Europeans under Lieutenant Willoughby, for 
they repeatedly sent to us for assistance; but we were powerless 
to aid them. Not a sepoy would leave the precincts of the 
Main Guard. The church was plundered under our very eyes, 
the cushions and stools even being borne off by the rascally popu- 
lace without let or hindrance. I must not omit to mention here 
that we were throughout the day in constant communication with 
Mr. Galloway, of the Civil Service, in charge of the Government 
Treasury. He had armed himself with a drawn sword, and in- 
formed us that the Sepoy guard over the treasure were in a 
decidedly mutinous condition and would not obey orders. - He 
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evidently appeared to think that sooner or later we should all be 
massacred, but refused to abandon his charge; and eventually this 
brave man was killed at his post. 

Intimation was received about this time that Mr. Fraser, the 
Commissioner (who on hearing of the arrival of the mutineers in 
the morning had at once gone down to the Palace), and Captain 
Douglas, the commandant of the Palace guards, had both been 
murdered. Mr. Jennings, the chaplain, and his daughter, Miss 
Jennings, together with a friend, Miss Clifford, who resided 
inside the Palace walls, we heard had also shared the same fate. 
In fact it was evident that every European who came across the 
mutineers was immediately shot down and killed. 

Meanwhile let me here relate in a few words what was occur- 
ring in cantonments. As soon as information had reached the 
Brigadier of the disgraceful conduct of the 54th N.I. and of the 
murder of our officers, the whole of the troops were turned out. 
Different parties of the 38th and 74th were sent to occupy the 
principal roads leading from the city, and the Brigadier himself, 
with a strong detachment and two guns, took upa central position 
at the Flagstaff Tower, situated on the top of the ridge of rocks 
behind which the cantonment lies. To this tower, as the only 
post where any resistance could possibly be made, the whole of 
the ladies in the station, accompanied by their families, together 
with the European merchants and other residents, had flocked, 
involving the whole place in a general confusion, without anybody 
to guide or enforce orders. Although the tower itself was a weak 
position and unsuitable for prolonged defence, it was considered 
that in case of matters coming to the worst a stand might be 
made here until succour arrived from Meerut, for there was every 
reason to hope that with so large a force of British troops at that 
station it was only a question of a few hours before relief would 
arrive. The sepoys themselves appeared to be in the greatest 
state of insubordination, and were observed collected here and 
there in groups, talking amongst themselves and evidently much 
excited. Indeed, the men of the 38th N.I. were overheard to say 
that, in the event of a single shot being fired, they would imme- 
diately turn on the Europeans and murder every one. Their 
attention, moreover, appeared to be directed towards getting pos- 
session of Captain de Teissier’s guns, and that officer was con- 
stantly employed in preventing them from being mobbed. 

Having thus briefly described the state of uncertainty and 
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alarm prevailing in cantonments, we must now return once more 
to the Main Guard, where the final act of the tragedy was soon to 
take place. About 4 P.M. guns were heard booming in the direc- 
tion of the magazine, but no one could conjecture what had hap- 
pened. We were not long, however, kept in suspense, for after 
some thirty rounds had been fired in rapid succession, a terrific 
explosion rent the air, shaking the foundations of the Main Guard 
to its centre. Bugles were blown, the assembly sounded, and all 
was confusion and dismay, everybody rushing here and there, 
some pacifying the ladies, others trying to get the men together, 
none of us knowing what to make of it. Presently a dense column 
of smoke and dust ascended to an immense height, and we rightly 
guessed that the magazine was blown up. A few minutes sub- 
sequent to the explosion Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest 
made their appearance, the former begrimed with dust and 
powder, and the latter badly wounded in the hand from a musket- 
ball. From them we learnt the particulars of their defence of the 
magazine, a defence which, perhaps, it is no exaggeration to say 
has scarcely a parallel in history. But I cannot do better than 
relate it in the words of Lieutenant Forrest himself. 

‘On the morning of May 11, between 7 and 8 a.M., Sir Theo- 
philus Metcalfe, the joint-magistrate, came over, and requested me 
to accompany him to the magazine for the purpose of having two 
guns placed on the bridge of boats, in order to prevent the muti- 
neers from Meerut from crossing over. On our arrival at the 
magazine we found that Willoughby and Raynor and the whole of 
the establishment, both European and native, were already there. 
Willoughby, Sir T. Metcalfe, and myself went at once to a small 
bastion on the river face, which commanded a full view of the 
bridge, and we could distinctly see the mutineers marching over 
in open column, headed by the Cavalry. A body of the Cavalry 
had previously taken possession of the Delhi side of the bridge. 
Sir T. Metcalfe, on seeing this, went off with Willoughby to as- 
certain if the City Gate was closed. This was, however, a useless 
precaution, as the mutineers were at once admitted into the Palace, 
through which they passed cheering. On Willoughby’s return 
the gates of the magazine were closed and barricaded, and every 
arrangement made for a vigorous defence of some hours at least. 

“Inside the gate leading to the park we placed two six-pounders 
double charged with grape, one under Sub-conductor Crow, the 
other under Sergeant Stewart, who stood by them with lighted 
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matches in their hands. Their orders were that if any attempt 
was made to force that gate both guns were to be fired at once, 
and they were to fall back on that part of the magazine where 
Willoughby and myself were posted. The principal gate of the 
magazine was similarly defended by two guns with chevaus de 
frise laid down on the outside. For the further defence of this 
gate and the magazine near it two six-pounders were so placed as 
either to command the gate or a small bastion in its vicinity. 
Within sixty yards, in front of the office and commanding two 
cross-roads, were three six-pounders and one twenty-four-pounder 
(howitzer), which could be so managed as to act upon any part 
of the magazine in that neighbourhood. All these guns were 
loaded with double charges of grape. Arms were now placed in 
the hands of the native establishment. They took them reluctantly, 
and it soon appeared that they were not only in a state of excite- 
ment, but also of insubordination, particularly the Mussulman 
portion, for they flatly refused to obey the orders issued by the 
Europeans. After the above arrangements had been made a 
train was laid communicating with the powder magazine, and 
ready to be fired by a preconcerted signal, which was that of Con- 
ductor Buckley raising his hat from his head on the order being 
given by Willoughby. 

‘ Hardly had the above arrangements been completed when 
the guards from the Palace came, and demanded possession of the 
magazine in the name of the King of Delhi. To this no reply 
was made, and immediately after the Subadar of the native in- 
fantry guard on duty came and informed Willoughby and myself 
that the King had sent down word to the mutineers that he would 
without delay send them down scaling ladders from the Palace for 
the purpose of scaling the wall ; and shortly afterwards they arrived. 
On these being erected against the walls the whole of our native 
establishment deserted us by climbing up the sloped sheds on the 
inside, and descending the ladders on the outside. The enemy 
now appeared in great numbers on the wall. We opened a fire 
of grape on them, and kept it up as long as a single round re- 
mained. Every shot went crashing through them and told well.’ 


Extract from Official Letter. 


‘Tam in duty bound to bring to the notice of the Major- 
General the gallantry of Conductors Buckley and Scully on this 
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trying occasion. The former, assisted only by myself, loaded and 
fired in rapid succession the several guns above detailed, firing at 
least four rounds from each gun, and with the same steadiness as 
if standing on parade, although the enemy were then some hun- 
dreds in number, and kept up a continuous fire of musketry on us 
from within forty or fifty yards. After firing the last round Con- 
ductor Buckley received a ball in his right arm, and I at the same 
time was struck in the left hand by two musket-balls, which 
disabled me for a time. 

‘It was at this critical moment that Lieutenant Willoughby 
gave the signal for firing the magazine. Conductor Scully, who 
had from the first evinced his gallantry by volunteering for this 
dangerous duty, now coolly and calmly, without hesitation, and 
yet without confusion, set fire to the several trains. In an instant, 
and with an explosion that shook the city and was heard distinctly 
at Meerut, the magazine blew up. The wall was thrown flat upon 
the ground, and it is said that some hundreds of the enemy were 
buried under the ruins or blown into the air. Strange to say, 
half of that gallant band emerged alive from amidst the ruins, 
blackened, singed, and wounded, it is true; but that they escaped 
at all cannot be more a matter of surprise to others than it is to 
themselves. Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest reached the 
Cashmere Gate together. The latter has reached Meerut in 
safety; the former is said to have been murdered in a village 
whilst on his way to the same place. He was a gallant soldier 
and did his duty well. 

‘It does not detract in the least from the merits of this gallant 
defence that the blowing up of the magazine did not prevent 
large quantities of stores from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. It was nota precautionary measure, but a deed of defiance 
and daring. No preparations had been made. They met in the 
magazine as usual, and when the mutineers came, they said, “ We 
will hold it till the reinforcements from Meerut arrive, for they must 
be close at hand, or we will die bravely at our posts.” In vain did 
they look for succour, and they determined to do what they could 
to damage the enemy at the risk of their lives. Numbers of the 
enemy were slain by the explosion, and it was a great service 
even in the stores it did destroy. And was not a noble example 
here shown ? Such deeds are never in vain, And thus did nine 
British men defend the Fort of Delhi.’ 

Shortly after the arrival of Lieutenants Forrest and Willoughby, 
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some sergeants and others who had assisted in the defence of the 
magazine came in, more or less wounded by the explosion ; and 
a company of the 74th, under Captain Gordon, was sent out to 
see if any more could be rescued. These men, however, after 
proceeding a short distance, refused to advance farther, and 
Captain Gordon was obliged to retrace his steps. About this 
period an order came from the Brigadier recalling Major 
Abbott’s detachment and the two guns under Lieutenant Aislabie. 
On receipt of this order Major Paterson, Mr. de Gruyther [the 
Deputy Collector], and several others strongly remonstrated against 
its being carried into effect ; for it was obvious that if the 74th 
left it would have been impossible to hold the post against any 
attack, as it was evident that our men were not to be trusted 
and our confidence in them was utterly shaken. Major Abbott, 
however, contended that, having received a specific order, he 
could not but obey it. The Deputy Collector on this begged 
for a short delay, saying he would himself ride up to canton- 
ments and point out to the Brigadier the necessity of the 74th 
remaining at the Cashmere Gate. The two guns meanwhile, 
under Lieutenant Aislabie, proceeded back to cantonments in 
obedience to orders. On their reaching the cross-road which 
leads direct to the Flagstaff Tower, Captain de Teissier sounded 
the bugle for them to go up and join him, but as this signal was 
not noticed he mounted his horse and galloped after them. Mean- 
while the guns had neared a portion of the ridge where a picket 
of the 38th Native Infantry was posted, who no sooner saw them 
approach than they fired several shots at Lieutenant Aislabie, forcing 
him to ride for his life, and then, seizing the guns, leisurely 
marched off to the Cashmere Gate. At this moment Captain de 
Teissier coming up, ordered them to halt ; but the only reply was 
a volley from the sepoys which wounded his horse in three places. 
He himself, however, luckily escaping untouched, galloped back 
to the Flagstaff Tower, where, after carrying him back in safety, 
the poor animal fell and died. The two guns now, together with 
the 38th Sepoys, proceeded on their way, and in due course 
arrived at the Cashmere Gate. On seeing them re-enter the Main 
Guard without an officer we were all greatly astonished, and 
on Major Abbott asking the drivers why they had returned, they 
gave some evasive reply. Meanwhile several of the 38th Sepoys 
kept entering the enclosure in parties of threes and fours, and 
we could observe our men getting very restless and uneasy. 
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Some time having now elapsed since the departure of the 
Deputy Collector on his errand to the Brigadier, Major Abbott 
determined to wait no longer. He accordingly fell-in the 74th 
detachment, ordering at the same time the two guns, which 
had just returned, to follow him out of the Main Guard. The 
order to march was then given, when, thinking it would be a good 
opportunity of getting the ladies who had taken shelter with 
us up to cantonments, we began assisting them on to one of the 
gun wagons. At this critical juncture, and just as Major Abbott 
had passed through the Cashmere Gate with about half his men, 
‘and the guns were about to follow, some of the 38th Sepoys 
rushed at the gate and closed it ; their next act was to discharge 
a volley right amongst a group of officers, and their example 
was, as far as I could see, rapidly followed by all the other 
sepoys inside the enclosure. A scene now ensued that baffles 
description, and of which I can convey but a faint idea. Almost 
at the first discharge I saw Captain Gordon fall from his horse ; 
a musket-ball had pierced his body, and he fell without a groan 
within a few feet of where I was standing. The horrible truth 
now flashed on me—we were being massacred right and left 
without any means of escape! Scarcely knowing what I was 
doing, I made for the ramp which leads from the courtyard to 
the bastion above. Every one appeared to be doing the same. 
Twice I was knocked over as we all frantically rushed up the 
slope, the bullets whistling past us like hail and flattening 
themselves against the parapet with a frightful hiss. To this 
day it is a perfect marvel to me how any one of us escaped being 
hit. Poor Smith and Reveley, both of the 74th, were killed 
close beside me. The latter was carrying a loaded gun, and 
raising himself with a dying effort, he discharged both barrels 
into a knot of sepoys, and the next moment expired. Osborn 
of my own corps was shot through the thigh as he ran up scarcely 
two paces in front of me, and every second I expected to feel a 
bullet through my own body as well. 

The embrasures of the bastion were at length reached, and 
into these we all crowded. Some officers leaped without hesita- 
tion into the ditch, a drop of some thirty feet, and then 
scrambled up the counterscarp. Amongst these I noticed Lieu- 
tenants Willoughby, Butler, and Angelo. Poor Osborn’s look 
of despair I shall never forget as he bound up the wound in his 
leg with a handkerchief, and then dropped off the parapet into 
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the ditch. I heard him shout out to us to follow, and the next 
moment I saw him climbing the opposite bank. Myself and 
the rest were in the act of following his example, when despair- 
ing cries for help were heard proceeding from some ladies in the 
guard-room on the top of the bastion, where they had taken 
shelter. Running back at once, we found them in a state border- 
ing on distraction, and the Misses Forrest were weeping over 
their mother, who had been shot through the shoulder. The 
bullets all this while came whistling in through the windows of 
the guard-house, and delay was hazardous in the extreme. Look- 
ing out of an aperture, I could see that the majority of the 
sepoys were running out of the gate which conducts to the 
Treasury, so Wilson of the Artillery, thinking there was possibly 
a chance of our being able to descend to the courtyard and effect 
our escape by means of the Cashmere Gate, went out to recon- 
noitre. A bullet through his cap, however, caused him to beat 
a hasty retreat, and it was seen that a number of sepoys still 
remained in the enclosure, some of whom commenced pointing 
the guns in our direction. We were at a loss what to do. To 
take the ladies into the ditch and scale the counterscarp seemed 
an impossibility ; to stay longer in the guard-room was to court 
certain destruction. Words are unable to express adequately 
the agonising suspense of that moment; all chance of escape 
seemed utterly cut off. Instinctively we all rushed out and 
crowded once more round an embrasure; all at once, bang went 
a gun in the courtyard below, and the same instant a round shot 
passed within a few feet of our heads, expediting our movements 
in no small degree. Quick as lightning we fastened our sword- 
belts together; some then jumped into the ditch, whilst others 
remained above to assist the ladies to descend. One by one 
they were dropped in this manner over the parapet, those below 
catching them in their arms to break the fall as much as possible. 
One very stout old lady, whose name I did not know then, but 
afterwards ascertained to be Mrs. Forster, commenced to scream, 
and refused to jump. At this instant another shot from the 
gun crashed into the parapet a little to the right, covering us 
with splinters. It was madness to waste time in expostulation ; 
somebody gave her a push, and she tumbled headlong into the 
ditch beneath. And nowan almost perpendicular bank rose before 
us, to scale which with delicate ladies appeared a hopeless task 
indeed. Meanwhile a few sepoys were observed peering over 
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the rampart; but as we instantly took cover by retreating close 
to the inner wall, or ‘ escarp,’ it was impossible for them to de- 
press their muskets sufficiently to shoot us. After a short while 
of extreme suspense their heads disappeared, and we surmised 
they must have gone with the rest of their comrades to join in 
plundering the Treasury, from which direction the sound of 
firing now came. With beating hearts we commenced the 
ascent of the counterscarp. Again and again did the ladies 
almost reach the top, when the earth, crumbling away beneath 
their feet, sent them rolling back into the ditch. Despair, how- 
ever, gave us superhuman energy, till at length we all succeeded 
in gaining the summit. We now quickly ran down the short 
glacis and plunged into some thick shrubbery that grew at the 
bottom. Here we stopped to take breath; but the sound of 
voices proceeding from the road which ran close by induced us 
to hurry off again as fast as possible. It was evident, however, 
that the powers of endurance of poor Mrs. Forster, the stout old 
lady to whom I have already alluded, were fast failing. She 
had been grazed by a bullet in the temple, and the severe 
fall she experienced in tumbling head foremost from the 
parapet into the ditch had partially stunned her. Every effort 
was made to rouse her, but without success, As a last resource 
two of the strongest of our party attempted to carry her; but 
being now ina state of collapse, her enormous weight rendered 
such a feat impossible, especially as the belt of brushwood 
through which we were forcing a passage was overgrown with 
thorny bushes and thick underwood without a semblance of a 
pathway. In the meantime those in front had advanced some 
distance through the thicket, and the two officers in immediate 
attendance on the poor lady were leftintherear. Finding at length 
that she bad become unconscious, and that their united efforts 
to carry her were unavailing, they were reluctantly compelled to 
leave her where she fell. Truly it was a most sad predicament; 
but I think there is little doubt, from the statements of those 
who last saw her, that the unforturate woman’s life was practi- 
cally beyond human aid, and that she never afterwards regained 
consciousness. May God rest her soul ! 

On emerging from the brushwocd, through which we had 
made our way with the utmost difficulty, we found ourselves ap- 
proaching the outskirts of Sir T. Metcalfe’s extensive domain, 
which on one side stretches down to the banks of the Jumna, and 
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on the other is bounded by the main road connecting cantonments 
with the city. And now the question occurred as to which way 
we should bend our steps. Some suggested we should make for 
cantonments ; others, again, argued that as in all probability the 
mutineers were now in full occupation there, we should only sacri- 
fice our lives by doing so. Finally we made for the river bank, 
hoping to reach Sir T. Metcalfe’s house by that route, where we 
anticipated both food and shelter might be obtained. But on 
reaching the river bank we observed to our dismay that a number 
of natives were tracking us, and we gave up ourselves for lost. 
Not waiting, however, to take a second look, we set off running, 
hoping to reach the house before our pursuers overtook us, 

On we went over rough and uneven ground, covered with 
thick shrubs and thorny bushes, which tore the ladies’ dresses to 
shreds, the perspiration streaming down our faces, our lips parched 
with thirst, and not daring to look behind us. The sun by this 
time had set, and the short summer evening in India began to 
close in. In about ten minutes we reached the long drive leading 
to the house, and shortly after arrived in front of it. Here we 
perceived the house to be surrounded by acrowd of suspicious- 
looking individuals, and once more our hopes died away within 
us. We experienced, however, no molestation, and some of the 
servants, on perceiving us, came up and addressed us civilly. One 
khidmutgar, I well recollect, appeared much distressed at the 
probable fate of his master, whom he had not seen since he 
left the house in the early morning. This man conducted 
us down a narrow flight of steps into some underground apart- 
ments, where desiring us to remain, he went to fetch some 
victuals. It was pitch-dark in this apartment, and some of the 
party were so exhausted with fatigue that, utterly heedless of the 
perils which enveloped us, they lay down on the damp hard floor 
and fell fast asleep. Presently the khidmutgar returned with 
another servant, bringing candles and food. He then fetched 
several bottles of beer, which the reader can imagine how we en- 
joyed. After finishing this repast and resting some three hours 
we determined to leave our place of concealment and sally forth, 
more especially as the servants kept warning us that the sepoys 
might at any moment come to plunder the premises, in which 
case we must inevitably be discovered and killed. It may be as 
well here to enumerate our party. The ladies we had brought 
with us from the Main Guard consisted of Mrs. Forrest and her 
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three daughters, the youngest a sweet little girl of nine years of 
age, Mrs. Fraser, and Mrs. Forster. The latter, as I have related, 
was no longer with us, so there were five ladies in all. The 
gentlemen also numbered five, viz., Salkeld of the Engineers, 
afterwards mortally wounded on the day of the assault at 
Delhi; Procter of the 38th N.I.; Lieutenant Forrest, the husband 
of Mrs. Forrest; Wilson of the Artillery, and myself; making 
altogether a party of ten. There was also a native servant of 
Salkeld’s, who had followed us out of the Main Guard and seemed 
disinclined to leave us. As we left our hiding-place and issued 
forth from a door leading down to the bank of the river we saw 
the whole extent of the cantonments in a blaze of light, as if 
every house had been set on fire. It was scarcely more than 
half a mile distant, and we could distinctly hear the hoarse 
shouts of the mutineers, mingled with volleys of musketry and 
discharges of cannon. It appeared to us to matter very little 
whether we remained or not—either way we were sure to be 
captured ; and I don’t suppose there was one amongst our little 
party who expected to live through that terrible night. Meerut, 
the nearest British station, was thirty-eight miles off, and situated 
as we were, what possible hope was there of reaching it in 
safety? Before quitting the house the khidmutgar who had 
befriended us, seeing I had no covering for my head, handed 
me his turban, beseeching us at the same time to be off with 
all speed, that being our only chance of escape. The ladies filled 
their pockets with small pieces of bread and meat, to save us 
from starving in the event of our surviving till next day, and 
some one took a bottle full of water. The river Jumna at this 
season of the year does not extend to within several hundred 
yards of its banks, but is confined to two or three narrow channels 
in the middle, leaving a swampy marsh fully a quarter of a mile 
broad on each side. Through this our path lay, and that we 
made but little progress can be easily understood. Poor Mrs. 
Forrest I have already mentioned had been severely wounded in 
the Main Guard, and though she suffered much pain in her 
shoulder, and could proceed but slowly, she uttered no complaint, 
but walked out heroically. Each of us took charge of a lady, and 
I had little Miss Forrest to my share. The poor little child kept 
asking all kinds of innocent questions, not being able to realise 
the fearful events that had occurred. 

In this manner we trudged on for about half an hour, when 
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suddenly a bright streak of fire rose up behind us. To our 
horror we perceived it was Metcalfe’s house on fire! Our first 
feeling was one of relief that we had delayed no longer in leay- 
ing it ; the next instant it naturally occurred to our thoughts that 
the servants might betray and disclose the direction of our flight. 
The idea of being pursued and captured, though it robbed us of 
our last hope, yet urged us on still faster and faster, and in a few 
minutes we reached the edge of the stream. And now, which 
way to turn we knew not: if we went to the right we should 
come to the city; if we turned to the left we should have to 
cross a deep canal which ran close to the northern boundary of 
cantonments and emptied itself into the river, This canal we 
knew was unfordable with the ladies, except at a point in close 
proximity to the very cantonments we were doing our utmost to 
flee from. At this juncture, and whilst we were still in doubt as 
to what course to pursue, a great shouting was heard a short 
distance to our right, which made us set off again in the direction 
of the canal as fast as our legs could carry us. The canal 
cutting was soon reached, and now what was to be done ? 

At length it was determined to send Salkeld’s native servant 
to reconnoitre the ford above alluded to, before we ventured 
ourselves to approach any nearer to the burning station, and 
report if the place was clear. Meanwhile we all lay down to 
snatch a little rest ; but sleep, I need hardly say, was out of the 
question. Yonder lay the cantonments, scarcely half a mile away, 
enveloped in flames and smoke, and casting a lurid glare on the 
surrounding landscape. It was an awful sight, and made us 
shudder as we looked on. The noise of firing at intervals still 
continued, and the midnight breeze every now and again bore 
back to our ears the frantic yells and shouts of the mutinous 
soldiery as, joined by the scum of the populace, they carried on 
their work of pillage and destruction. It was a sight never to 
be effaced from memory, and our feelings can better be imagined 
than described as, lying there on the sandy bed of the river, weary, 
dispirited, and bereft of all hope of succour, we awaited with 
anxious and throbbing hearts the messenger’s return. 

Forlorn indeed was our position, and less than hopeless the 
chances of escape! FE. Vipart. 








ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


Some six years ago, when the question of Antarctic research was 
sleeping peacefully, the present writer, in the columns of an 
influential Scotch newspaper, strongly advocated the establish- 
ment of a sperm-whale fishery in the far southern seas, to be 
conducted on systematic modern lines in steam vessels, The 
Arctic whale fishery was almost moribund, the painful spectacle 
being witnessed of sound, staunch steam-whalers lying rotting in 
their berths for lack of lucrative employment. 

The conclusions previously arrived at and set forth in the 
article were based upon personal experience, and backed by a 
perfect assurance of their feasibility and of their adoption being 
crowned with abundant success. But with the exception of one 
timid and half-hearted inquiry from a gentleman interested in 
some small steamers engaged in the Bay fishery of the blue 
whale (Balenoptera) on the Norwegian coast, no notice was 
apparently taken of the matter by those who might reasonably 
have been expected to manifest a desire for further information 
on the subject, viz. the owners of Greenlandmen unemployed by 
reason of the failure of the Arctic fisheries. 

Not long afterwards, however, the news began to circulate 
that an expedition to the Southern Seas was being prepared, to 
consist of two steam whaleships, and to be commanded by the 
late Captain David Gray. This gentleman was by common 
consent acknowledged to be facile princeps among Arctic whaling 
commanders, both in experience and ability. 

Time went on, and the projected expedition became an 
accomplished fact, sailing fully equipped with everything neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of a whaling voyage except 
local knowledge. That great want no attempt was made to 
supply, and it is only just to assume that the subsequent failure 
of the venture was largely, if not entirely, due to this grave 
omission. But at present there is no need to recapitulate the 
painful details of that abortive expedition. It is sufficient for 
the present purpose to note that from the date of its inception 
an increasing interest in Antarctic research has been manifested 
among scientific men generally. 
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And now that the great question of Antarctic exploration is 
being pressed in influential quarters with a vigour and determina- 
tion that promises well for its early resumption, it may be 
considered opportune to call attention in a general and popular 
way to what has been attempted in that direction in the past, by 
whom, and with what results. 

Public opinion, that elusive and amorphous thing, which is 
so mighty a force when roused, but so hard to keep to the point, 
is especially difficult to move about Antarctic matters. Nor can 
this lethargy be wondered at. Of those dim distant regions so 
far down the southern slope of this planet of ours, so little known 
and so greatly dreaded by all navigators, few indeed are the 
people that have a nebulous idea. Were it possible by some 
heroic deed, such as that accomplished by the crew of the Fram, 
or by some terrible national disaster, like that of the loss of Sir 
John Franklin’s expedition (which may God avert !), no doubt the 
man in the street would soon become as familiar with the names 
of Mount Erebus, Cape Adair, and Victoria Land as he now is 
with those of Greenland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. Besides, 
we grow more mercenary. Unless we can ‘see a profit ’ we do not 
take nearly as much interest in an exploring expedition as we do 
in the flotation of a new company; and it must be admitted 
that, except to the cause of science, gain is likely to be entirely 
absent from the results of Antarctic exploration. 

But the great scientific problems that there await solution 
are loudly calling for attention, The giant strides which know- 
ledge is making from more to more are sorely impeded in this 
one direction, and it is impossible to suppose that much more 
time will pass before a determined attempt will again be made 
to wrest from the mysterious South the secrets it has held 
so long. 

To Captain James Cook, the ex-collier boy of Whitby, belongs 
the imposing honour of being the first to essay the exploration 
of the dreaded regions beyond the parallel of 60° S. There is, 
indeed, on record a somewhat hazy account of an involuntary 
incursion made by Captain Dirk Gerritz, a Dutch navigator, who 
by stress of weather was driven from the Straits of Magellan as 
far south as the sixty-fourth degree 170 years before Cook’s voyage. 
Land was reported by Gerritz which may have been the South 
Shetlands, discovered and surveyed two centuries after. But 
Captain Cook was the first to deliberately steer directly for the 
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South Pole in the endeavour to dispel the mystery which reigned 
over the whole of that immense area. That he did so much to 
prepare the way for those who, longo intervallo, followed in his 
wake is truly marvellous when his limitations are considered. 
Even had he done more, it is doubtful whether any great use 
would have been made of his discoveries, remembering how vast 
were the other additions he made in those years to our knowledge 
of the world we live in. 

But bearing in mind that he actually reached the latitude of 
71° 10’ S., over 400 miles nearer the Pole than the position said 
to have been attained by Gerritz, and equal, as far as severity of 
surroundings went, to an Arctic parallel of 10° higher, and that 
two well-equipped expeditions from France and America sixty-four 
years later only succeeded in getting as far south as 66° and 67° 
respectively, the brilliancy of his achievement becomes at once 
apparent. 

The principal result of his labours was the assurance that in a 
very high latitude one unbroken ocean sweeps right round the 
globe, which great fact he proved by its cireumnavigation between 
the parallels of 60° and 70° §., although at one part of his 
journey he must have passed within a comparatively short distance 
of the supposed Antarctic continent discovered by Biscoe nearly 
seventy years afterwards. 

Whales, seals, birds, and penguins, which seem a sort of 
compromise between the two latter, were seen in vast quantities. 
The ice mountains, of such a hardness that Captain Cook calls 
them ‘floating rocks,’ were found to be fresh water, proving their 
terrestrial origin, and the weather was continually of that mise- 
rable character concisely summed up by sailors in the single word 
‘dirty.’ The massive and apparently eternal ice-cliffs, which so 
forcibly arrested the attention and excited the awe of subsequent 
observers, effectually barred the closer approach of the voyagers 
to the Pole, and mindful of the more onerous duties which 
imperatively demanded his attention, the great navigator hauled 
to the northward again, heartily tired of the incessant dirty 
weather which had so sorely tried him and his brave crew. 

He found also what has since been abundantly confirmed by 
the experience of his successors, that the difficulty of reaching 
a high latitude varied so greatly in different years as to make it 
a matter of pure speculation whether a point attained with com- 
parative ease one season would be approachable within ‘several 
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degrees the next. This is very noticeable from the accounts 
recorded by him of his two attempts. For the vast extent of 
stormy ocean, which is the chief feature of Antarctic latitudes, 
renders the conditions of an Antarctic voyage entirely different 
from those obtaining in the Arctic. To quote only one factor, 
nothing remotely approaching the awful swell of that great 
southern sea, which hurls immense islands of ice hither and 
thither like chips in a mill-race, is ever experienced in the 
comparatively narrow waters of the far North. To be ‘nipped’ 
in the resistless clutch of the ice-pack is an experience the 
intensity of whose terrors is never to be forgotten by those who 
have experienced it; but to be tossed amid innumerable moun- 
tainous masses of granite-like ice, each rolling with fearful 
momentum upon the tempest-riven bosom of the globe-encircling 
ocean, while the hurricane raging around fills the bitter air with 
crystal needles of frozen snow, is to feel that the quiet of death 
itself would be almost welcome as a relief from such indescribable 
elemental strife. 

Nevertheless, so dauntless is the heart of man that even such 
majestic manifestations of the awful forces with which he is con- 
tending have not prevented, neither will they prevent, him from 
daring to cope with them in the pursuit of either glory or gain. 
There is an attraction, a fascination, in such contests not to be 
understood by any but those who have experienced it, which draws 
them again and again from secure shelters to the rush and roar 
of the tremendous conflict, so that it is seldom recorded that such 
explorers have been content with one voyage. 

From the termination of Captain Cook’s visit a long spell of 
rest was given to Antarctic research. That is, qua research, 
although those hardy wanderers, whalers and sealers, left very few 
of the grim islands fringing the Antarctic circle unvisited in their 
tireless pursuit of the valuable mammals which abounded on all 
their barren shores. But these intrepid hunters have ever been 
a voiceless class, as well as more than ordinarily careless of anything 
around not bearing directly upon their immediate business, Had 
the whalefishers of the world but seen fit or been able to record 
their experiences, what a vast fund of the most valuable informa- 
tion would haye been thus accumulated! One thing we certainly 
know, that in the early years of this century a great and lucrative 
trade was established, mostly by Americans, in sealskins and oil 
from the bleak and desolate islands studding the illimitable 
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Southern Ocean to China, Russia, and most parts of the civilised 
world. 

But for a long time after Cook’s voyages no further attempt 
was made to penetrate those tempestuous seas in the interests of 
science. It is true that in those days the world was very busy 
with recent geographical discoveries of a far different kind. It 
can hardly, therefore, be wondered at that for nearly half a century 
those gloomy regions beyond the whalers’ ken retained their 
primeval solitude, no inquisitive keel furrowing their troubled 
waves. 

The next valiant visitor, however, who dared their dangers is 
probably the most deserving of our admiration of all the noble 
band. In 1822 Captain James Weddell sailed from England in 
command of the brig Jane of Leith, 160 tons, accompanied by 
the cutter Beaufoy, 65 tons (about the size of a Thames dumb- 
barge), bound for the southern seal fisheries. His voyage was a 
purely commercial one, but, being a clever and intellectual man 
as well as principal owner of the vessels, he determined to aid the 
cause of science by some unusual exploration if it should lie in 
his power. It is much to be regretted that sufficient scientific 
interest was not manifested in his venture to get him supplied 
with the necessary scientific instruments which ordinarily would 
form no part of his outfit, and which he was apparently unable to 
procure. Still, the vessels being so small and his duties so ex- 
tremely arduous, it was not probable that he would be able to 
devote much time to scientific observations, although he does on 
one occasion express his great regret that he had not even a 
thermometer to take the sea surface temperature with. 

But, in spite of all drawbacks, at great personal loss to himself 
and his crew, notwithstanding the puny size of his vessels, he 
succeeded in reaching the latitude of 74° 15’S. in longitude 
34° 17’ W., 72° further east than the meridian on which his great 
predecessor Cook attained his highest southern point. He has 
recorded his adventures in a small volume which is remarkable for 
the modesty and brevity with which he describes the most 
tremendous perils to which he was subjected, so that unless one 
has some personal acquaintance with the matters in question, it 
is hard to realise how great were the risks he overcame, And it 
is also evident that, but for the pressure brought to bear upon 
him by friends at home, he would not have published his adven- 
tures at all. 
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His experiences at his highest recorded latitude were unique 
among the annals of these seas. The weather was remarkably 
fine, a balmy feeling in the air, a blue sky above, and not a par- 
ticle of ice to be seen. No land was in sight from the masthead, 
and had he been possessed of steam power there can be no doubt 
that he would have attained a much higher latitude. This was 
on February 18, 1823. But the wind was §.E., a thousand miles 
of iceberg-infested and stormy sea lay between him and safety, 
and his crew, co-partners in the profits of the voyage, had to be 
considered. So with extreme reluctance the ships were headed 
northward again for the sphere of their proper labours, which it 
is refreshing to know were entirely remunerative. 

Captain Weddell is noticeable also from his extreme solicitude 
that all under his command should receive fitting recognition of 
the important part they played, as well as being most careful for 
their welfare. Otherwise he would hardly have been able to do 
so much with so small a company, and return home with them all 
well after an absence of two years. 

Eight: years more elapsed before anything further was done in 
the way of Antarctic discovery, when the brig Zula, 148 tons, 
Captain John Biscoe, accompanied by the cutter Lively, left 
London on a whaling voyage to the South Seas, with special in- 
structions from his owners, the great whaling firm of Messrs. 
Enderby Brothers, to devote a considerable time to exploring the 
Antarctic seas. He met with terrible weather—indeed, the usual 
weather of those regions—which dealt with him and his people in 
a dreadful manner. Consequently he did not reach a very high 
southern latitude; in fact, he never entered the Antarctic Circle 
at all, although he discovered in latitude 65° 57’ S., longitude 
47° 20’ E., what is now known as Enderby’s Land, but whether an 
island or part of a continent has not yet been determined. He 
was almost immediately compelled to return to Tasmania, having 
most of his crew sick and two dead. It certainly seems like 
tempting Providence to venture into those regions with such small 
frail vessels, and the wonder is not that some were injured and 
others killed, but that the cockleshells ever returned at all. 

But, not content with their previous experience, the Zula and 
her tiny consort again started for the south in the following 
summer (1832), during which the parallel of 66° S. was reached. 
Several islands were discovered and named. On February 21 
Captain Biscoe succeeded in landing on what he believed to be 
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the mainland, and took possession of it, calling two mountains 
conspicuously near Mount William and Mount Moresby, in honour 
of the king and Captain Moresby, R.N. Here was a deep bay in 
which the water was so still that the vessels might have been 
moored to the rocks. No place that might be used as winter 
quarters was seen by him, this bay being totally unfit for such a 
purpose, the steep inaccessible cliffs rising sheer from deep water 
like those of the Norwegian fjords, but without any landing 
facilities whatever except a precarious footing upon some out- 
stretched ledge, such as Captain Biscoe managed to step upon for 
the purpose of taking formal possession. 

Stress of weather again compelled him to return to the north- 
ward, but his voyage nearly came to a disastrous end at the South 
Shetlands, where he was driven ashore, losing his rudder and sus- 
taining much serious damage. His little consort the Lively never 
reached home, being totally wrecked on Mackay’s Island in the 
Falklands. Happily no lives were lost. 

Arter a splendid encomium upon the great services rendered 
to science by Captain Biscoe, the Council of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society awarded him their royal premium. Messrs. Enderby, 
his employers, were so greatly impressed by the value of the work 
done that, undeterred by the heavy loss they had sustained on 
the commercial side of the voyage account, they again sent 
Captain Biscoe to the southward on a similar errand. But this 
second venture was a total failure. Almost at the first contact 
with the ice the vessels received such damage as necessitated their 
immediate return. 

Eight years passed away, when Captain Balleny in another of 
Messrs. Enderby’s whaling vessels, the Eliza Scott, discovered land 
in 66° 44’ §., 165° 45’ E. It consisted of a group of mountainous 
islands of great height and the same stern inaccessible character 
as all the other land seen in those latitudes. On one of these 
islands an officer succeeded in landing by jumping into the sea up 
to his middle, finding foothold upon a tiny shelving beach three 
or four feet wide at the most. No other landing-place could be 
found, the towering cliffs as usual rising sheer from the turbulent 
waves. These islands were actively volcanic, Captain Balleny 
plainly perceiving much smoke drifting from their summits. 
Thenceforward for a fortnight many entries of ‘land seen’ were 
made in the Eliza Scott’s log, but none further south than the first 
observed. 
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So many times was it noted as to preclude all possibility of 
the observers being the victims of those optical illusions so 
common in these high latitudes. 

This particular portion of the Antarctic seas seems to have 
exercised quite a magnetic influence upon exploring vessels. <A 
French expedition under Captain Dumont d’Urville, consisting of 
two vessels, L’Astrolabe and Zélée, which at that time was battling 
with the ice on the other side of the Pole, rediscovering and 
naming several places well known before, retired before the 
approach of winter with a scurvy-stricken crew to recruit at 
Hobart Town. 

On January 1, 1840, the expedition sailed again, and, after 
meeting with an enormous number of huge icebergs and great floes, 
made the land, undoubtedly the same discovered by Balleny in 
the previous year. Captain d’Urville did not know of this, and 
proceeded to name the coast, managing after very great difficulty 
to effect a landing upon a projecting ledge and plant the tricolour 
in token of his having taken possession of the country in the 
name of France! Shortly afterwards, confronted by the un- 
changing icy barrier before mentioned, the gallant Frenchman 
deemed it prudent to retire finally from the unequal contest, not 
having during either of his attempts discovered any new land. 
This want of success was certainly not due to any lack of courage 
or enterprise, but partly to adverse weather and partly to want of 
proper previous training and experience. 

At the same time the United States exploring expedition 
under Commander Wilkes, consisting of the Vincennes, Peacock, 
and Porpoise, with two schooners, was making a determined effort 
to accomplish something noteworthy in Antarctic research. They 
did not, however, succeed any better than the French had done, 
which goes far to prove that the time must have been unfavour- 
able, since it is unfair to suppose that they were not able, 
competent, and brave men. Captain Sir J. C. Ross, when subse- 
quently writing of their proceedings, expresses his wonder that 
vessels so obviously unfit for such severe work were able to 
remain as long as they did in those regions, though that is 
hardly sufficient to account for their ill-success when the work 
done by Weddell, Biscoe, and Balleny is remembered. 

Commander Wilkes speaks very confidently of land discovered 
by him in latitude 64° 49’S., and longitude 131° 40’ E., which he 
named after himself, Many details of the configuration of this 
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supposed Antarctic continent appear in his report, with the usual 
regrets at the impossibility of landing. 

Unfortunately for his reputation as a careful navigator, Captain 
Ross subsequently ascertained that in the positions given as the 
boundaries of Wilkes Land not only did no vestige of land exist, 
but no sign of it could be found within an immense radius. 
Experience has proved that nothing but the most minute acquaint- 
ance with the atmospheric conditions of those latitudes can 
enable an observer to speak with any degree of confidence as to 
the presence of land. Even the most careful of navigators have 
been frequently misled by the apparent proximity of islands, 
capes, mountains, which have subsequently vanished like ‘the 
baseless fabric of a vision, leaving not a wrack behind.’ 

So great were the sufferings of Commander Wilkes’s crew 
during these southern cruises that the medical officers of the 
Vincennes drew up an urgent remonstrance against prolonging 
the voyage any further under the miserable conditions then 
obtaining, stating their belief that a few days more would so 
reduce the number of men available for duty as to seriously 
imperil the lives of all on board. This statement, backed by the 
opinion of the ship’s officers, effectually terminated the Antarctic 
work of the expedition. It is noteworthy as being, with a similar 
remonstrance made by the crew of the Flying Fish, a schooner 
attached to the same squadron, the only recorded instance of the 
kind in the history of Antarctic exploration, but whether due to 
inferiority of crew or greater humanity of officers it would be 
invidious to inquire. 

As if to emphasise the difference between the results achieved 
by the various expeditions at this period of exploring activity, 
the memorable voyage of Captain Sir James Clark Ross and 
Captain Crozier in H.M.S. Hrebus and Terror now began. These 
two vessels, afterwards to become the objects of never failing 
interest from their being under the command of Sir John 
Franklin on his last cruise, were specially selected for the service 
by the Admiralty, furnished with the most complete equipment 
that could then be obtained, and fully provided with all that 
experience could suggest for the comfort and health of the crews. 
The commander was an eminent Arctic explorer, the discoverer 
of the north magnetic pole, and withal a man of inflexible 
purpose joined to simple unaffected piety. The officers were all 
selected men of the highest ability, and the crew the best that 
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could be obtained out of a body of men that have ever been 
famous for courage and endurance. All the leading learned 
societies of Great Britain sent their quota of advice and recom- 
mendation. 

Setting out under such favourable auspices, great doings were 
of course expected of them, nor can it be denied that the results 
accomplished, although leaving the mystery of the Pole as far 
from unravelment as ever, fairly justified such hopes. The 
commander of the American expedition with great courtesy fur- 
nished Captain Ross with details of such of his experiences as he 
considered would be helpful, but that gentleman, somewhat sur- 
prised that the Americans should have anticipated his plans by 
cruising on the same course which had been publicly laid down 
as that which the British expedition was going to take, refused 
to avail himself of the proffered assistance. He decided so far to 
alter his programme as to make for the south on a totally diffe- 
rent meridian, so as to be free from any suspicion of having reaped 
where the Americans had sown. The change thus made was 
abundantly justified by the event, although there can be little 
doubt but that the seasons during which the Hrebus and Terror 
were in the Antarctic were, like that of Weddell’s famous trip, 
abnormally fine. Comparatively little ice, temperature often up 
to freezing-point, and few gales—everything was favourable to the 
objects of the voyage. A vast abundance of animal life was con- 
tinually noted, especially of whales. These were said to embrace 
a goodly number of merchantable specimens, not only of ‘ right’ 
whales but also of cachalots, although, judging from all expe- 
rience of these latter valuable cetaceans, it seems highly probable 
that some other kind of whale, worthless to commerce, was mis- 
taken for them. At any rate, it is an article of faith with 
whalemen that the sperm whale is essentially a denizen of warmer 
waters, and never found far above the limits of the temperate 
zones, 

Land was sighted just above the seventy-first parallel, a moun- 
tainous, rugged, and inaccessible coast, to whose principal peaks 
the names of Mounts Sabina and Herschel were given. An 
outlying island, upon which with the usual difficulty a landing 
was effected, was called Possession Island, situated in 71° 56'S. 
It was, in the words of Dr. McCormick, the abode of millions of 
penguins and of their guano, deposited there for ages. Cargoes 
could be obtained for whole fleets of ships for years to come. 
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This estimate may perhaps be somewhat overdrawn, but it is 
interesting as being the first occasion upon which the idea of 
profit from the Antarctic shores, other than that furnished by the 
sea, is suggested. 

From thence the vessels ran along the coast with tolerably 
fine weather and variable winds, but little or no hindrance from 
ice, until a fortnight later, in 75° 48’ S., 168° 10’ E., another 
island, purely volcanic, was sighted and called Franklin Island. 
The commander landed somewhat easily, and formally took 
possession. The next morning, Thursday, January 28, 1841, to 
the unutterable amazement of all on board, a stupendous volcano 
in active eruption was seen. Such a sight, amidst such sur- 
roundings, for sublimity and awful interest has probably never 
been surpassed on this globe of ours. Certainly its discovery 
dwarfed every other event of the voyage, however novel and 
interesting. Another mighty peak rose majestically no great 
distance away, whose fires were effectually quenched and over- 
laid with massive ice. The highly appropriate (in a double 
sense) names of Mounts Erebus and Terror were given to these 
gigantic sentinels, which rise in solitary state for ever guarding 
the mysterious nadir of the world. Bold and fortunate indeed 
will be the man who shall succeed in passing their solemn portals. 
Methinks the discoverers themselves were in nowise astonished 
to find that further progress south was stopped by the barrier of 
frowning ice-cliffs rising sheer from the waves for hundreds of 
feet, with never a suggestion of shelter or nook wherein a vessel 
might hide herself for a winter, so as to be ready for the earliest 
opportunity of further discovery on the return of the conquering 
sun. 

After cruising along the great barrier for over a hundred 
miles the pack began to close in upon them, while the tempera- 
ture, at a time of year corresponding to our August, was only 
12°, The outlook was sufficiently threatening to urge them to 
retrace their course before they should be crushed between those 
two irresistible masses. Accordingly they worked painfully back 
again, getting a most magnificent view of Mount Erebus in full 
eruption, after which they made the best of their way through 
the fast accumulating ice to the northward. The state of the 
sea rendered this a task of appalling danger, and the record of 
their experiences is a marvellous series of hairbreadth escapes 
from utter destruction, The land reported by Balleny in 
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February 1839 was seen, but not examined closely on account of 
the bad weather. Shortly afterwards, while struggling with a heavy 
gale not far to windward of the position given by Wilkes as the 
centre of a mountainous range extending for sixty miles N.E. 
and S.W., very great anxiety was felt for the safety of the ship, 

But on March 6, with sky and horizon clear, they were in the 
middle of the supposed land, for which under the most favourable 
conditions they searched in vain. 

A further record of the return passage is needless. Suffice it 
to say that both ships arrived safely at Hobart Town on April 7. 

In December 1841 the expedition sailed again for the south 
from New Zealand. A terribly rough time was experienced, and 
by a serious collision with each other amidst tumbling icebergs 
both ships narrowly escaped destruction. The conditions were 
so utterly unfavourable that nothing could be done; so, after a 
period of stress greater than they had yet endured, the vessels 
returned northwards to the Falkland Islands. 

The ensuing summer yet another attempt was made, this time 
on the route pursued by Weddell nineteen years before, and in this 
season, although by no means as fine as that during which that 
brave but humble seaman got so far south, a fair measure of 
success was obtained, many islands and mountains which may 
have formed part of a continent being observed, and their posi- 
tions accurately laid down. Their utmost efforts, however, could 
not prevail against the immense accumulation of floes and bergs, 
which prevented them from reaching a higher latitude than 
71° 30’ S., in longitude 14° 51’ W. 

It was then determined to finally relinquish the struggle and 
return to Capetown, which was entered on April 4, with the intense 
satisfaction that not a single individual on board either of the 
ships was on the sick list. Of the scientific results of those 
earnest efforts this is no place to speak ; are they not written in 
‘ proceedings’ and memoirs past numbering ? 

Since that time nothing of any importance has been done in 
the path of Antarctic research. The abortive expedition from 
Dundee, mentioned in the beginning of this article, was avowedly 
commercial in its aim, and scientific observations could only be 
looked for as incidental and subordinate to the real business of 
the voyage. But, as before observed, neither commercially nor 
scientifically was anything accomplished to merit further attention. 

Far greater public interest has been manifested in the cruise 
of the Antarctic fresh in the minds of most magazine readers 
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through the industry of Mr. C. E. Borchgrevink, who sailed in 
herasaseaman. This was also a commercial venture, but to a 
whaleman the reports of such doings in that direction as have 
been provided by those engaged are exceedingly funny reading. 
Comment upon them is hardly possible without appearing unkind, 
and as such matters are perhaps beyond the scope of this article 
they may be allowed to drop. 

The ease with which the ancient Antarctic got to Cape Adair 
and returned satisfactorily demonstrates two things : 

First, the necessity for steam power (which she possessed), 
insisted upon by Dr. McCormick at the close of his first volume 
on the Lrebus and Terror voyages. 

Second, that given a fine season the run south from Tas- 
mania or New Zealand to the Antarctic continent (if it be a con- 
tinent) is but a small matter for a steamer of even low power, so 
that whatever difficulties an expedition may encounter will begin 
after the landing has been accomplished. As yet no harbour has 
been found wherein a vessel may successfully brave the rigours 
of the winter, so that unless such a haven is discovered the ex- 
ploring party must be left to winter ashore while the vessel 
returns. For a comprehensive plan of an Antarctic campaign it 
would be hard to improve upon Dr. McCormick’s, mentioned above, 
which seems to cover all the ground, and is the outcome of the 
best experience. 

As to the prospects of whaling in these seas, it may be taken 
for granted, from the testimony of those best qualified to give an 
opinion, that, in spite of much that has lately been said on the 
subject by amateurs, they are not worthy a moment’s considera- 
tion. The seals, which for years were pursued with such exter- 
minating ferocity as to entirely close the fishery, may have had 
time to renew their numbers sufficiently to make it worth while 
to re-establish the trade. But it is doubtful. It were better to 
admit at once that Antarctic exploration is of scientific interest 
alone and unlikely to be pecuniarily profitable, so that no subse- 
quent misunderstandings may arise. 

What may be done in the South Seas is the rehabilitation of 
the sperm-whale fishery between the parallels of 50° and 60° S., 
where those gigantic and valuable mammals are to be found in 
vast numbers and of the largest size. With steam, modern 
weapons, and shore stations, there is a certainty of very large 
gains, The wonder is that the opportunity goes a-begging so long. 

Frank T. BULLEN, 
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A TRIANGULAR DUET. 
I, 


‘AunT LETTICE, whined the persistent little voice at my elbow, 
‘ you keep on promising to tell us a story, and you never do.’ 

‘I shall certainly not tell you anything, if you are trouble- 
some, Marian,’ I replied severely. 

‘Yes, she will, Maimie,’ said a piping treble; ‘she'll tell you 
to hold your tongue—like this ; 

A demonstration followed, his sister giggling. 

I tried to petrify Beau with a glare, but turned traitor to 
my better self and chuckled. For Beaulieu Whiles, though in 
many ways horrid, is a small boy with much humour of expres- 
sion; and it is better, when ruffled, not to meet his eye. I 
pulled myself together. 

‘Well, Marian,’ I said, ‘if you will promise to be good, and 
leave off laughing at Beau’s bad manners, I will tell you a story 
about a soldier.’ 

‘A real soldier, auntie?’ asked my small niece, snuggling 
into my lap. 

‘ Yes—a real soldier,’ I said, ‘a man called Captain Park.’ 

Beau left the fox-terrier in peace for a moment, and looked 
up with interest. ‘Is that the man dad was talking about 
to mother the other day ?’ he inquired. 

‘What do you mean ?’ I said sharply. 

‘ Why, dad was telling mother how badly you boiled his egg, 
and mother said she wished you could get engaged, and dad said 
it wasn’t your fault that you hadn’t, and mother said “ How?” 
and dad said he knew that for three whole months you had been 
throwing yourself at Captain Park’s head.’ 

‘ Perhaps that is what makes Captain Park’s head so soft now,’ 
I said vindictively—a gust of satire which might have withered 
the parent-tree, had he been with us: over these young olive- 
branches it passed harmless. 

‘ Tell me about Captain Park, auntie,’ persisted Maimie, with 
an insinuating cuddle. 

‘Certainly not !’ I retorted. ‘If Beau cannot behave better 
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than to listen to the rude things your father says, and repeat 
them, I shall not trouble myself with amusing either of you.’ 
With which equitable decision I pushed Marian off my lap and 
hurried upstairs. 

‘Is Mrs. Whiles in her room, Brown?’ I said to the first 
maid I met. 

‘No, miss!’ was the reply; ‘ mistress won’t be back till tea 
at five.’ 

I retired to my bower and sat down. 

George was too provoking for anything! As if it were not bad 
enough to live with a man who ate eggs every morning, with- 
out his saying insulting things about me to his wife! .And 
Isabel might have stood up for me. Besides, it was a shame to 
say I boiled George’s egg badly. I always put that thimbleful 
of spirit into the machine every morning; and if the egg hap- 
pened to be very new and want more: time, how was I to know 
that ? Why couldn’t Isabel get up herself and do his egg, instead 
of always breakfasting in bed? It would be a monotony of per- 
fection if she did it. Yes; I was distinctly vexed, very much 
annoyed. It wouldn’t do to have this kind of thing any longer. 
My mouth had just consciously tightened when a tap came at the 
door. 

‘Your hat, miss,’ said Brown, leaving a bandbox marked 
Brandon on the chair. I got up and took off the lid. The hat 
was a beauty! I put it lovingly on the bed and sat down again. 
Yes, it was a beauty. Nothing cheap and nasty about that hat. 
And Isabel really had a capital notion of what suited one. It was 
rather decent, too, of George to make me that present. For, of 
course—he paid for it. Being Isabel’s younger sister, I am in a 
position to know that she never in her life had a halfpenny to 
call her own. Nor has she now. She says this affluence is all 
hers ; and I distinctly remember George’s endowing her with his 
worldly goods. On the other hand, Isabel promised to obey him ; 
whereas I know she keeps him down like a garden-roller. So 
that I do not feel clear about the rights of that matter. How- 
ever—— 

‘If you please, miss,’ said Brown at the door, ‘mistress 
would like you to come down to tea, as she has something to say 
to you.’ 

My hand shook a little nervously as I put back the hat. 

On the way down I came across Beau, 
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‘ Mother says you're always late, Aunt Lettice,’ said he. 

‘Mother never told you to say that to me, Beau, I answered. 
‘ And, what’s more, if you give me too much of your rudeness, I 
shall speak to your father.’ , 

‘Then you had better boil his egg properly first!’ was the 
parting shot with which this young Parthian vanished. 

If that egg would nerve George’s right arm, thought I, I 
would be up at five next morning to see about it. 


II, 


Isabel was arranging her hair in front of the Venetian 
mirror. 

‘I am sorry to have bothered you to come down, Letitia,’ she 
said, only half turning round ; ‘ but the fact is, I have something 
to say to you.’ 

I kept silence, and Isabel’s pins seemed to need some 
adjusting. 

‘I don’t think, Letitia, that you ought to speak of George 
to the children as you did. I found Maimie crying in the 
nursery, and Beau declared you would not tell her a story 
because you said their father was rude. It is not setting 
them a good example. How can you expect Beau to behave, if 
you say disrespectful things to the boy about his own father ?’ 

‘Pardon me, Isabella,’ said I, ‘I never expect Beau to 
behave. I have lived with his parents.’ 

Silence ensued. 

‘May I pour you out a cup of tea?’ said my sister, with icy 
politeness, when the hair was quite tidy. 

‘No, thank you,’ I answered; ‘Iam going upstairs. May I 
take up your cloak for you ?’ 

‘Thanks—my husband will do that when he comes in.’ 

I slunk out of the room. I had been very rude to Isabella. 
And she had been so kind about my hat! And the dress I was 
just going to put on was one she had given me. Added to this, 
as I leaned over the banisters and looked down the well of the 
staircase, I heard the click of the latchkey, and saw Bell rush out 
to give George his usual kiss (like that matutinal egg, he likes 
it regular). They went into the drawing-room like two lovers, 
and I had inklings of the conversation that followed. 

There was a want of spirit in the way I arranged my hair that 
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evening. It all seemed to lie flat when done. Certainly, it 
didn’t matter much what I looked like, as no one was coming— 
not even the captain! The thought of George’s insult recurred 
to me: it ran through my veins like new wine. I took a 
defiant look at the glass and walked stiffly downstairs. 

George came into the drawing-room, and fidgeted about near 
the door, as I stood by the fireplace. My brother-in-law looks 
handsome in the evening. His excessive neatness is a little 
toned down by the atmosphere of dinner approaching. That 
immaculate shirt-front could not but make the starchiest god 
of Form feel festive. I thought that he was nice to Icok at, 
and spoke to him. 

‘Tam so grateful to you for my new hat, George,’ I said. 
‘It islovely. I think it is so good of you to give it me.’ 

‘Not at all, Letitia,’ he said nervously, ‘not at all; that is all 
your sister's doing. And I think, by the way, Letitia—I think 
you should be a little more careful how you speak to dear Bella. 
I was quite shocked to hear what you had said to her at tea-time. 
It surprised me very much. I found her looking quite upset, 
Iassure you. Pray do not let it happen again.’ 

‘No, George,’ I said, ‘it shall not. Iam very sorry. I think 
I mixed up Isabella with Captain Park ;’ and I turned my eyes 
straight on him. 

George grew very red, and, muttering something about a 
handkerchief, left the room. George always leaves the room 
when I look at him like that. Partly, ‘perhaps, because my eyes 
have a tinge of green (Isabel’s eyes are a speedwell blue). 

Captain Park once wrote me a sonnet beginning ‘Thine eyes 
are like the sea, my love.’ I quoted it to George, and he said 
it was because they were both so ‘limpet.’ I merely mention 
this to show how offensive he often is. 

Dinner was a rather appalling meal. Isabel discussed the 
Lamoureux programme with George, point by point, carefully 
leaving me out. Whenever George thought I was looking at 
him, he hurriedly passed me some dish. Consequently, being 
flustered, I got so much dessert on my plate that I had to go on 
eating long after Isabella had finished. (We never dare leave 
much on our plates. George and I, now and again, do so at 
breakfast, and that is when we get really friendly.) 

In the drawing-room Bella took up ‘ The Sowers,’ and seemed 
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reading intently. I felt the apology had to come, so the sooner 
the better. 

‘Isabel,’ I said abjectly, ‘I am very sorry I was so rude to 
you. It was shameful of me. I beg your pardon.’ 

Bella rose and walked over to me. 

‘Not at all, dear,’ she said, kissing me. ‘It’s all right. 
Think no more about it.’ 

Bella can be very sweet when she likes. She really is the 
prettiest woman I know. And it is very dear of her to give me 
such nice clothes. I felt minded to please her. 

‘Isabel dear,’ I remarked, ‘I feel tired and shall go to bed 
now. Say good night to George for me.’ 

There is always one thing that the needless spinster can do 
when beneficently inclined—she can go away. 

Passing the dining-room door, [ saw my brother-in-law 
lingering over his cigarette. 

‘Good night, George,’ I said. 

‘Going to bed, dear?’ he asked, trying to hide his delight. 

‘George,’ I said, then hesitated. I like George at the 
bottom of my heart. He is a fine fellow, and the way he has 
braced himself to face my existence—and that resident—really 
does him great credit. ‘ George,’ I repeated, ‘don’t you think it 
was rather hard on me for you to say that about Captain Park in 
front of the children ?’ 

‘ What about Captain Park, Letty?’ he asked guiltily. 

‘You know perfectly well, George,’ I answered with firmness. 
‘It’s unmanly to pretend you don’t. Captain Park never dreamed 
of admiring me; and if he did, there’s no reason why he shouldn’t, 
and I don’t see why you should say to Bell that I throw myself 
at any one.’ 

‘Look here, Lett,’ he said, ‘I can’t be supposed to know what 
that young cat Beau has been stuffing you with, but all I said 
to Bella was that it would be a wonder if old Park wasn’t gone 
on you.’ 

That was not bad, even for one so versed in the little subter- 
fuges of life as my brother. Moreover, the spark in his eye gave 
good hope of a whacking for Beau. I felt fairly appeased. 

‘Let’s make it up, George!’ I said, bending to salute him. 
* Good night.’ 

‘Letitia,’ came from the dcor in concise tones, ‘I thought 
you were in bed !’ 
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‘So I am, Isabel,’ I stammered ; ‘ at least, I was.’ 

My stately sister looked me up and down. 

‘I ordered your cocoa to be sent up some time ago,’ she said. 
‘It will have got cold. George, will you be so good as to address 
that label for me ?’ 

‘Certainly, darling,’ said George with boisterous alacrity, and 
sprang from his chair. I caught one glimpse of his face as, 
with assumed jauntiness, he strode after my sister. In that 
moment I pardoned him. 













Il. 


Breakfast was pursuing its even tenor next morning. George 
came down in a frame of mind chastened but affable. Beau had 
volunteered to boil the egg, and done it to perfection, thereby 
averting the calamity which menaced his young joys the night 
before. Maimie, whom on my way upstairs I had yesterday found 
crying in bed, had gone to sleep soothed with the promise of a 
story, on which I pledged a box of chocolates. The memory of 
that great reconciling softened our converse this morning. 

‘How late the post is, Letty!’ remarked my brother-in-law, 
breaking a silence during which he had fed Gigi, the cat, on the 
débris of Beau’s fish. 

‘Very, I assented. ‘Mind, George, you are choking the 
cat! Oh, what will Bella say? She has thrown the bones all 
over the carpet !’ 

‘She has done nothing of the kind,’ said George crossly— 
thoroughly annoyed, like a man, to find he had got into mischief. 
‘If it weren’t for this confounded Turkey rug I could scrape them 
all up in a minute.’ 

‘ Nurse says you shouldn’t swear, father,’ observed Beau. 

I looked up quickly from the floor, on which I was kneeling 
to collect poor Gigi’s bones, to see Mr. Whiles eyeing his son with 
awful intensity. Maimie, unhinged by this sign of the coming 
storm, burst into tears. The cat continued to choke audibly. 

‘If ever you dare to speak to me like that again, Beau,’ said 
the head of the family The familiar knock intervened, and 
Beau’s penance remains a mystery. 

Before the rap finished, George had marched off, leaving his 
scared offspring glued to his chair. 

‘May I take mummy’s letters up, dad?’ whined Marian 
between the gulps. 
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‘Certainly not,’ said her father sternly, ‘when you are being 
such a silly little girl.’ 

The fact was, as I knew, that he was afraid to let Isabel 
see her. 

Who is it tells us that an angry man is only to be appeased 
by the terror of all women belonging to him? George next 
turned on me. 

‘When you've quite done rubbing that fish into the carpet, 
Letitia, he said, ‘perhaps you'll attend to this note. Your 
correspondence with Park seems pretty brisk.’ 

That finished me. I got up and rounded on him. 

‘Pray open it yourself,’ I said angrily. ‘I will tell Captain 
Park that his letters are subject to the inspection of my sister’s 
husband,’ 

George bit his lip, and swung out of the room. Next moment 
the front door banged heavily. 


IV. 


The note was to intimate that Captain Park would look in about 
lunch-time. As I raised my eyes from the tinted sheet, wonder- 
ing what was best to be done, they fell on Beau, who was making 
unutterable grimaces at Maimie with a view to raising her spirits. 

Seeing that he, at any rate, had got over his temporary col- 
lapse, I dismissed him with Gigi into the garden. Next, drying 
Maimie’s tears with an allusion to the promised tale, I sent her 
up to Isabel with the note, to see what reply was forthcoming ; 
by which artful scheme I hoped both to secure five minutes’ peace 
and to avoid being in person discomfited by my sister. Seldom 
does Heaven help the ingenious. I had not left the room two 
minutes when Brown came flying downstairs. Mrs. Whiles 
wished to see me, 

I found Isabel looking worried and pale. 

‘Letty,’ she said with an abruptness very unusual in her, 
‘I don’t think Captain Park can possibly come here this morning. 
Maimie tells me you have mare her father quite angry, and F 

‘Really,’ I burst in, for even the cat will turn when accused 
of breaking a poker, ‘if George can’t even swear without its being 
put down to me 5 








‘S-s-h !’ said my sister, horrified, with a glance at the child. 
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‘Then send Maimie out of the room,’ I said sharply. 

The tearful big eyes disappeared from above the bedside, and 
we were left téte-d-téte. 

‘Really, Isabella,’ I protested, the moment the door closed, 
‘J declare this is too much for anything. I was down by half-past 
seven to see that George’s breakfast was right. I had made 
Maimie quiet. I saw that Beau behaved himself. We were 
going like clockwork, till suddenly George chose to throw the 
cat’s fish-bones all over the carpet, and swear at me the moment 
Isaw him. He was most abominably rude about Captain Park’s 
letter. Why not send me out of the house straight away? I 
shall find something to do, or you can pension me off. I don’t 
see why I should stay here to be hustled about all day long, and 
called a nuisance by everybody.’ 

‘My dear Letty!’ said Isabel faintly. She paused to take 
breath, while I glared at her. ‘My dear girl,’ she continued, 
‘what is all this blood and thunder about? George is never out 
of temper with me. How can I help wondering why it should 
happen so constantly when I’m away? You know perfectly well 
that we like having you with us. We shouldn’t know what to do 
if you went. Why can’t you settle down and take things more 
quietly ?’ 

‘Why can’t Captain Park come to lunch ?’ I retorted. 

‘T’ve told you already, child,’ said my sister. ‘George hates 
visitors to lunch at the best of times; and to-day of all days, 
when he has been put out over that very man, I don’t see how 
we can possibly think of it.’ 

‘I don’t see how we can possibly make such fools of ourselves,’ 
said I, ‘as to tell the wretched man there’s no lunch for him.’ 

‘Couldn’t you write and say we shall be out?’ said Mrs, 
Whiles, 

‘How could I?’ was my indignant reply ; ‘we told him only 
last Wednesday that we should all be in,’ 

‘If only George had been lunching at his office!’ said my 
sister with a weary sigh, for once not quite mistress of the 
situation. ‘ 

‘Why not send George a note to stop away ?’ I suggested. 

Isabel flared up at once. 

‘You seem to forget that this house is my husband’s,’ she said. 

‘Very well,’ I said gloomily, ‘I'll send a line to Captain Park 
and explain that fact.’ 
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‘No, no!’ she rejoined, almost before the words were out of 
my mouth. ‘You can’t do that—there’s nothing to explain. If 
the man wants to come, come he must. I'll keep George from 
raging in public.’ 

I flung my arms round Mrs. Whiles and embraced her. That 
seemed to complete my dainty sister’s undoing: she collapsed on 
to her lace pillows and lay there. 

‘Can I do any errands for you up Bond Street, Bell dear?’ I 
asked in an indifferent tone, turning from her to gather up the 
breakfast things. 

‘Bond Street ?’ she said ; ‘ are you going shopping ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Ireplied. ‘ Yousee, Mrs. Gummidge might be calling 
this afternoon, and that green blouse is really very shabby— 
and ; 

‘Don’t get anything too smart for Mrs. G., Letty,’ said my 
sister as I paused. ‘She likes things plain.’ 

There was something in Bell’s voice that made me look sharply 
over my shoulder—to intercept on her face that particular smile 
which is my sister’s next approach to a broad grin. 

‘Don’t be too clever, Isabel,’ I said, with all I could of 
satire. 

It was I, however, who ended the conversation by turning to 
leave the room with the tray. 

‘Letty!’ Mrs. Whiles called out, just as I was closing the 
door. I put my head in. 

‘ Be swre you are back by one,’ she urged. ‘We shall have 
all the fat in the fire if George has to wait for you.’ 


7. 

Which of Ahriman’s imps made me twenty minutes late that 
morning I never shall know. The door opened, in answer to my 
knock, to disclose Mr. Whiles at the back of it. 

‘Late as usual,’ he remarked with studied quietness; ‘and 
your sister with a bad headache, racking her brains for something 
to say to that jackass.’ 

‘Why don’t you go in and bray to him, George ?’ I suggested. 
‘It would do quite as well.’ 

‘ My daughter,’ rejoined Mr. Whiles, ¢ will be sent to a school 
where they teach manners.’ 

‘Excellent,’ said I. ‘She can then missionise her papa.’ 
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Wherewith I retreated upstairs, It was clearly absurd to make 
oneself late over buying a blouse and then economise time by not 
wearing it. 

George’s wrath had gone down to his shoe-leather during this 
interval, and the noise of his boots, as he paced the linoleum, 
drowned my own fairy tread when returning. I resolved to take 
him by stealth. 

‘Don’t be cross with me, George!’ I said pleadingly, nestling 
up to him from the rear, while my crisp silk brushed his sleeve. 
He turned and looked down at me. NowGeorge is a human man 
under thirty ; moreover, Isabel was safe with the jackass. 

‘Ageravating little noodle!’ he said; but he patted my 
cheek, 

Lunch went off very peacefully. Following the signal-code of 
Bell’s speedwell eyes, George ejaculated fit comments when called 
on, Even when Captain Park—seemingly dazed with much eye- 
ing of my lilac sheen—made disparaging remarks about the 
militia, whereof George is an officer—even then my brother’s 
emotions carried him no further than the beladling of his lamb- 
cutlet with mustard. Howbeit, on the stroke of two he rose, and 
on plea of important letters fled away to the study. 

‘Lettice,’ said Isabel in the drawing-room, where we three sat 
sipping our coffee, ‘I am afraid I must go and liedown. My 
head drives me distracted. Captain Park, you will pardon me ? 
Suppose you make Lettice show you the cyclamens!’ And she 
swept through the door he held open. 

Our visitor turned to me with a look of embarrassment. I felt 
suddenly wicked. 

‘Captain Park,’ I said, looking him straight in the eyes, 
‘shall we go and do cyclamens ?’ 

‘Please,’ he answered; ‘unless I impose too much on your 
kindness, Miss Allcroft.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said I; ‘it is woman’s sphere. This way to the 
greenhouse! Don’t fall over the pug. . . . You will observe,’ I 
continued, ‘there are five lovely cyclamens. This one is white, 
those two have a tinge of pink, and the others of lilac. The white 
one is the biggest, and they all have got rather round leaves. We 
give them water sometimes, and they grow up in pots. They all 
sit on this shelf and get sunned in the morning, and the man 
locks them up of an evening. They look nice on a drawing-room 
table, and we sometimes bring them in for At-homes. They 
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mustn’t stand too near the fire, and Beau always pours tea on the 
roots. Shall I tell you more about them, Captain Park ?’ 

He said nothing, but looked at me. 

‘TI shall tell Isabel you take no interest in cyclamens,’ I re- 
marked. 

‘You are mistaken, Miss Allcroft,’ he said. ‘They are won- 
derful plants.’ 

‘How ?’ I asked. 

‘Their flourishing appearance, after the way you have just 
curled your tongue round them,’ he replied, ‘is no less than a 
marvel.’ 

‘What do you mean, Captain Park ?’ I inquired. ‘I was just 
merely telling you things,’ 

Again he said nothing, but looked at me. 

‘Captain Park,’ I protested, laughing weakly, ‘I am not on 
parade !’ 

‘No,’ was his reply; ‘so you might just as well sit down.’ 

I insinuated myself among the pots on the shelf. He leaned 
on his elbow and watched me. 

‘Does everything and everybody get wiped off like the 
cyclamens, Miss Allcroft ?’ he inquired. 

‘You are horrid!’ I said. ‘Here have I been trying to do 
what Isabel told me, and you do nothing but jeer. How long do 
you expect me to flourish ?’ 

‘While there’s life in the green bay-tree,’ he answered. 

‘I declare it’s too bad, I protested. ‘You snub me when I 
talk of cyclamens, and you quote vindictive things from the 
Psalms, and I’ll not endure it. It’s cruelty to animals,’ 

‘I have no prejudice against cruelty to animals,’ observed my 
friend. 

‘Then you ought to,’ I said. ‘Isabella sends tales about Gigi 
to the “ Four-footed Friend.” ’ 

‘I presume,’ said the captain, ‘ that Mr. Whiles mayn’t even 
throw his boots at that pug when he snores ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ I replied.’ ‘Captain Park, you are not to be 
cruel to animals.’ 

‘Then I won't,’ was his answer. ‘ Tell me what I can do for 
them. Shall I pick a leaf for that green caterpillar on your 
back?’ 

I jumped up with a yell. 

‘Take it off! take it off!’ I implored. 
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‘I am so afraid,’ he said calmly, ‘ of squeezing it. My fingers 
are bony.’ 

‘Captain Park,’ I cried angrily, wriggling in frantic efforts 
to catch sight of my back, ‘if you don’t pick it off me, I'll not 
speak to you.’ 

Captain Park put his hand over my shoulder. 

‘What am I to do with it?’ he asked, holding the small 
thing out in his palm. 

‘Take it out of my sight,’ I commanded. 

He went outside the greenhouse, then returned. 

‘What have you done to that caterpillar?’ I demanded. 

He shook his head gloomily. 

‘Captain Park,’ said I, ‘if you have murdered that poor insect, 
I'll never forgive you. Go and fetch it at once.’ 

‘Miss Allcroft,’ he replied, ‘it is now no more.’ 

‘You are a cruel, bad man,’ I exclaimed. ‘I hate soldiers ! 
They do nothing but kill things.’ 

‘Even ladies?’ inquired Captain Park. 

I put my head back, and looked down my nose at him. He 
bowed humbly, but chuckled. 

‘Would not another caterpillar do almost as well, Miss Allcroft ?’ 
he asked, ‘ There is one on your sleeve.’ 

I made a wild rush for the door. 

Captain Park got between it and me, and caught hold of my 
wrists, 

‘No need to fly off!’ he said, taking it up. ‘ There is the 
beast. What do you wish me to do with it ?’ 

‘Kill it!’ I cried savagely. 

‘Certainly not,’ he replied, putting the insect down on the 
shelf. ‘It shall walk about as much as it likes. Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself?’ 

‘No!’ I said crossly. ‘ Leave hold of my wrists.’ 

‘ Lettice,’ said the captain, not releasing me, ‘do you really 
hate soldiers ?’ 

I said nothing, but pouted. 

‘If you pout like that,’ he said, ‘I shall kiss you. Do you 
hate soldiers, Lettice ?’ 

‘Mostly,’ I whispered. 

‘Do you hate every one of them ?’ he persisted. 

I made a fruitless effort to wrench myself free. 

‘T shall just hate whomever I please,’ I said petulantly. 
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‘Then you will just love whomever J please,’ said the captain. 


Five minutes later a flushed damsel was set down in an arm- 
chair. Her Betrothed marched off to Mr. Whiles’s study. 

‘My dearest Letty!’ cried Isabel joyfully, rushing in to enfold 
me in a sisterly hug. 

‘Is your head better, Bell dear?’ I asked, between laughing 
and crying. 

‘Little wretch!’ said my sister. ‘Captain Park, how do you 
propose to keep this girl in order?’ 

The captain tugged his moustaches, and watched me with 
sublimest complacency. 

‘Congratulate you, dear old girl!’ said George’s hearty voice. 
‘Give us a paw. I won’t suggest more just now, with Park 
looking at us. Park, don’t you believe all the bad things she'll 
say of me. We've always been good friends at bottom—haven’t 
we, Lett ?’ 

‘Splendid!’ said I; ‘I was always perfectly willing to go 
shares, only Bell wouldn’t hear of it.’ 

‘Lettice ! Lettice!’ cried my scandalised sister. 

The door opened: Brown announced Mrs. Gummidge. 


H. Meyer HENNE. 





THE COURT OF CROMWELL. 


To speak of the Protector’s court seems at first sight as much 
a misuse of words as it would be to speak of the court of the 
President of the United States. England was nominally a re- 
public throughout the Protectorate, just as much as it had been 
during the time of the Commonwealth, and ‘ Olivarius Dei Gratia’ 
was but, as his coins stated, ‘ Reipublice Protector.’ But from 
1654 to 1658 the forms of a republic were being gradually ex- 
changed for the forms of a monarchy, and when Cromwell died he 
was king in all but name. This revival of the externals of 
monarchy became still more marked after Cromwell had refused 
the crown, and when he had been for the second time installed 
as Protector. Royalists and Republicans both perceived it, and 
commented upon it from different points of view. ‘ Now,’ writes 
Sir Philip Warwick, ‘he models his house that it might have 
some resemblance to a court, and his liveries, lackies, and yeomen 
of the guard are known whom they belong to by their habit.’ 
Republican pamphleteers and other opponents habitually described 
the friends of the Protector and his family as courtiers, and his 
supporters in Parliament as the court party. To most Republicans 
the mere appearance of a court seemed a proof of apostasy on 
the part of the ruler, and a source of corruption to the nation at 
large. ‘ His court,’ wrote the severe Mrs. Hutchinson, ‘was full 
of sin and vanity, and the more abominable, because they had not 
yet quite cast away the name of God, but profaned it by taking 
it in vain upon them.’ Whether this reprobation was deserved 
a description of the nature of Oliver’s court, and a sketch of its 
development, will suffice to show. 

The first essential of a court is a palace, and each stage in 
Cromwell’s progress from country gentleman to prince is marked 
by a change in his residence. When he came to London in 
1646, at the close of the war, he took a house in Drury Lane. 
‘To Lieutenant-General Cromwell at his house near the Red 
Lion in Drury Lane’ is the address on one of his letters. The 
precise site of the house is unknown, except by this general 
description. In 1646 the neighbourhood was respectable, even 
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fashionable, and had not obtained the reputation it possessed when 
Goldsmith’s poet took up his abode 


Where the Red Lion staring o’er the way 

Invites each passing stranger that can pay ; 

Where Calvert’s butt and Parson’s black champagne 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane. 


In 1647, or early in 1648, Cromwell moved to King Street, 
Westminster, taking a house which is described as ‘lying between 
the north side of the gateway entrance to Blue Boar’s Head yard 
and the wall of Ram’s Mews.’ His third change of residence was 
in 1650. On February 25, 1650, the Parliament, which had 
just voted his recall from Ireland, passed a resolution ‘that the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland have the use of the lodgings called 
the Cockpit, the Spring Gardens, and St. James’s House, and the 
command of St. James’s Park.’ 

When Cromwell became supreme magistrate it seemed good 
to himself and his Council that a further change should be made, 
and so, writes Ludlow, ‘he removed from the Cockpit, which 
house Parliament had given him, to take possession of Whitehall, 
which he had assigned to himself’ On April 14, 1654, a news- 
paper records, ‘His Highness the Lord Protector, with his lady 
and family, this day dined at Whitehall, whither his Highness 
and family are removed, and did this night lie there, and do there 
continue.’ 

Cromwell’s occupation of Hampton Court began about the 
same time. On September 6, 1651, when the news of his victory 
at Worcester reached London, the Parliament voted that ‘some 
testimony of their thankfulness for his great and faithful services 
should be made to the Lord-General,’ adding that the committee 
to which this was referred should ‘ give order for a fit accommoda- 
tion for the Lord-General at Hampton Court at present.’ Though 
the King’s lands in general were ordered to be sold, Hampton 
Court, like Whitehall, had been exempted by a special clause, 
and ‘kept for the public use of the Commonwealth.’ Members of 
the Parliament or the Council of State occasionally spent a holi- 
day there, and Ludlow successfully opposed its sale in 1659, on 
the ground that it was ‘ very convenient for the retirement of those 
that were employed in public affairs when they should be in- 
disposed in the summer season.’ Others, like Vane, regarded 
such places as temptations to ambitious men, which tended ‘to 
sharpen their appetites to ascend the throne;’ and the financial 
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necessities of the Dutch war supplied an additional argument for 
selling. 

But though the sale of Hampton Court was ordered in 1652, 
the order was rescinded in 1653, The palace was offered to 
Cromwell as a residence by the Barebones Parliament in Septem- 
ber 1653. He refused the offer then; but the Council of State 
ordered it to be assigned to his use in March 1654. The parks 
and lands appertaining to Hampton Court had been partially 
sold, but they were now redeemed by the State for the use of the 
Lord Protector. Other residences were also put at his disposal. 
On December 19, 1654, Parliament voted that not only White- 
hall and Hampton Court, but St. James’s House and Park, the 
Mews, Somerset House, Greenwich House and Park, Windsor 
Castle, and York Manor, should be vested in the present Lord 
Protector and his successors, ‘for the maintenance of his and 
their state and dignity.’ In effect, Cromwell found Hampton 
Court and Whitehall enough. To Hampton Court he retired 
whenever he wanted a few days’ holiday or a little country air. 
Sometimes the members of his Council accompanied him. A 
special room at Hampton Court was reserved for the President of 
the Council, ‘and there,’ says a newspaper, ‘the great affairs of 
the nation are transacted with labour and care as if they were at 
Whitehall.’ 

For the furnishing of Whitehall and Hampton Court the 
natural resource was the goods of the late King. Much of the 
rich royal furniture had been sold, but some was repurchased, and 
it was calculated that thirty-five thousand pounds’ worth of the 
King’s goods was thus employed for the service of the Protector. 
Some of the spoils of Stirling Castle, which had been stored in 
the Tower—two rich canopies, three chairs of state, some crimson 
velvet bed furniture, and divers silk curtains—were assigned to 
the same object. Thus the state-rooms at Hampton Court and 
Whitehall still exhibited much of their old splendour. Mantegna’s 
‘Triumphs of Julius Cesar’ decorated the Long Gallery at 
Hampton Court, and rich tapestry hangings covered the walls of 
the public apartments, and those reserved for the Protector’s own 
family. The hangings in Cromwell’s own bedchamber, for 
instance, represented the story of Vulcan, Mars, and Venus, 
whilst those in the rooms of his daughter Frances pictured the 
adventures of Meleager. 

Other works of art adorned the gardens. In the Privy 
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Garden at Hampton Court, besides a great bronze fountain with 
figures by Fanelli, there were brazen statues of Venus and 
Cleopatra, and marble ones of Adonis and Apollo. Some 
Puritans disapproved of them, partly because they were images 
of pagan deities, partly because, like the statues in the ‘ Groves 
of Blarney,’ they were ‘all standing naked in the openair.’ Mrs, 
Mary Netheway wrote a letter to Cromwell, in which, after 
blessing God ‘for His marsy to your pore soul,’ she continues: 
‘This one thing I desire of you, to demolish those monsters 
which are set up as ornaments in Privy Garden, for whilst they 
stand, though you see no evil in them, yet there is much evil in 
it, for whilst the groves and altars of the idols remained untaken 
away in Jerusalem, the wrath of God continued against Israel.’ 
The occupation of the royal residences naturally necessitated 
a corresponding change in the organisation of Cromwell’s house- 
hold. The Council ordered, in March 1654, that Colonel Philip 
Jones and Mr. Walter Strickland, two of its members, should 
bring in a scheme or ‘ model’ for the ‘family’ of the Protector, 
in accordance with which his domestic establishment was re- 
modelled. The regular allowance for its maintenance was, during 
the first Protectorate, 16,000/. per quarter, but this proved 
insufficient, and at the close of the third year of its existence a 
debt of 12,000/. had accumulated, which the Council of State 
had to provide. In October 1657, at the commencement of the 
second Protectorate, the allowance was raised to 100,000/. per 
annum, out of which the Protector was to pay for the repair of 
his palaces, hitherto defrayed by the State. At the head of the 
household were Sir Gilbert Pickering, who, being, as a pam- 
phleteer observes, ‘so finical, spruce, and like an old courtier,’ was 
made Lord Chamberlain, and Colonel Philip Jones, who was 
Comptroller of the Household and responsible for the financial 
arrangements. Both these officials were members of the Pro- 
tector’s Council. Of the internal arrangements and of the 
management of the household, an account is given in a royalist 
pamphlet, published in 1664, entitled ‘The Court and Kitchen 
of Elizabeth, commonly called Joan Cromwell, the Wife of the 
Late Usurper.’ It contains, amidst a large amount of verbiage 
and slanderous gossip, a few grains of fact. The Protector’s wife 
was, according to its author, a severe and thrifty housekeeper, and 
kept a very sharp eye on the accounts and on the expenditure 
for the Protector’s table. ‘The reason she used to give for this 
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her frugal inspection and parsimony was the small allowance and 
mean pittance she had to defray the household expenses, which 
at her first coming to court-keeping was barely 64,000/. per 
annum, until Colonel Philip Jones came to be Comptroller of the 
Household, when the weekly charge was 1,923/., the defalcation 
of the rest from the first sum of 2,000/., at the rate of 100,0001. 
yearly, making up the 4,000/. for the two weeks above the fifty, 
so exactly was this charge computed.’ 

‘Her order of eating and meal times was not less regulated. 
... First of all at the ringing of a bell dined the halberdiers, 
or men of the guard, with the inferior officers; then the same 
bell rung again, and the stewards’ table was set, for the better 
sort of those that waited on their Highnesses—ten of whom were 
apportioned to a table or mess, one of which was chosen by them- 
selves every week for steward, and he gave the clerk of the kitchen 
the bill of fare, as was agreed upon generally every morning. 
To these ten men, and what friends should casually come to visit 
them, the value of ten shillings, in what flesh or fish soever they 
would have, with a bottle of sack and two of claret, was 
appointed. . . . Suppers they had none, eggs or some slaps (?) 
contenting Cromwell and her ladyship. And to his exemplar all 
was conformed; in lieu thereof, for the family there was con- 
stantly boiled eight stone of beef early in the morning, to keep 
her retainers in heart and in earnest of a dinner, the broth whereof, 
and all the scraps and reliques of dinner, were alternately given 
to the poor of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and St. Martin’s in 
the Fields.’ One of the earliest lives of the Protector, ‘The 
Perfect Politician,’ states that he gave a public dinner ‘ every 
Monday in the week to all the officers of the army not below a 
captain, where he used to dine with him. A table was likewise 
spread every day of the week for such officers as should casually 
come to the court.’ Occasionally there were solemn entertain- 
ments to a foreign ambassador or some public body. On Fe- 
bruary 2, 1657, there was a public thanksgiving for the happy 
deliverance of the Protector from Sindercomb’s plot for his 
assassination. ‘After the sermons the Speaker and the Members 
of Parliament repaired to Whitehall, to dine with his Highness, 
who gave them in the banqueting house a most princely enter- 
tainment. After dinner his Highness withdrew to the Cockpit, 
and there entertained them with rare music, both of instruments 
and voices, till the evening.’ Excepting at banquets of this kind 
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Cromwell’s own diet ‘was spare and not curious.’ ‘ At his 
private table very rarely, or never, were our French quelque- 
choses suffered by him, or any such modern gustos.’ 

According to the same pamphlet, he was equally unluxurious 
in liquors, his ordinary drink ‘being a very small ale of seven 
shillings and sixpence a barrel, well boiled, and well tasted and 
conditioned, called and known by the name of “ Morning Dew” 
(from the brewer’s name, as I have heard).’ 

Of state ceremonials the most important were the processions 
which took place when the Protector opened Parliament, and the 
receptions given to foreign ambassadors on their arrival in England. 
The newspapers gave a detailed account of the opening of Par- 
liament on September 4, 1654. The procession was headed by 
some hundreds of gentlemen, all bareheaded, with the lifeguard, 
and divers officers. Then came the Protector in a coach with 
Major-General Lambert and the President of the Council. On 
one side of the coach walked the captain of the lifeguard; on 
the other the captain of the footguard. After the coach rode 
Mr. Claypole, the Master of the Horse to the Lord Protector, 
‘and with him his Highness’s led horse, very rich.’ Two more 
coaches followed, containing the Commissioners of the Great Seal 
and the Commissioners of the Exchequer. The Protector’s foot- 
guard and the warders of the Tower, ‘all in his Highness’s livery,’ 
escorted the coaches and closed the procession. 

As this account shows, the Protector had two sets of guards. 
There was first of alla lifeguard of horse, forming part of the esta- 
blishment of the army, which had been originally the lifeguard of 
the Commander-in-Chief. In 1654 it consisted of forty-five gentle- 
men, exclusive of officers, and its pay came to 7,380/. per annum. 
It was commanded by Charles Howard, afterwards Earl of Carlisle. 
In February 1656 this guard, which had been found too small for 
the duties required of it, was raised to 160 men, besides officers, 
and passed under the command of Richard Beke, who had married 
Cromwell’s niece, Levina Whetstone. Soldiers of this lifeguard 
were paid 4s. 6d. a day, twice the pay of a trooper in an ordinary 
regiment of horse, and the captain of the guard received 28s. a 
day, which was about the pay of a colonel of horse. The total 
cost of this guard was thus raised to a little over 14,0001. per 
annum, 

The second body mentioned, the footguard, was first esta- 
blished in 1654, and belonged to the Protector’s household rather 
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than the army. It consisted of forty or sixty gentlemen mainly 
employed about the Protector’s person and in the internal service 
of Whitehall. They wore coats of ‘grey cloth with black velvet 
collars, and black velvet and silver lace trimmings.’ Another 
authority describes them as ‘a guard of halberdiers in grey coats 
welted with black velvet.’ Their commander was Walter Strick- 
land, a member of the Protector’s Council, who had been employed 
by the Long Parliament and the Commonwealth as their diplo- 
matic agent in Holland. ‘ Having so greatly profited by attending 
the Hogan Mogans, and become so expert in the ceremony pos- 
tures,’ Strickland was judged fit for a post which involved cere- 
monial rather than military duties. There was, however, a special 
official bearing the title of Master of the Ceremonies, viz. Sir 
Oliver Fleming. Fleming, who had been employed by Charles I. 
as agent in Germany and Switzerland, owed his post to the Long 
Parliament. On November 2, 1643, that assembly, considering 
that ‘there are divers ambassadors and other public ministers 
from foreign states residing here, and the ordinary way of their 
introduction and passing of all other public civilities neglected 
for want of a Master of the Ceremonies,’ appointed Fleming to 
execute that place. Fleming had been greatly shocked by the 
indifference which the rulers of the Republic had shown to 
questions of etiquette, but with the accession of the Protector 
diplomatic formalities became once more of importance. At the 
commencement of the Protectorate the Master of the Ceremonies 
was charged to explain to Bordeaux, the French agent, that the 
Protector intended to behave to foreign ministers in the same 
fashion as the kings of England had done, seeing that his power 
was not less than theirs, and that therefore all foreign ministers 
who had not the rank of ambassadors would be expected to address 
him standing and uncovered. Similarly Cromwell and his Council 
hinted that they wished Louis XIV. to address the Protector as 
‘Mon frére,’ but found that ‘Mon cousin’ was all that would be 
conceded. Cromwell rejected this offer, preferring to be addressed 
as Monsieur le Protecteur. Again, in the negotiations for a 
treaty with France in 1655, Cromwell, ‘faithful to the time- 
honoured pretensions of the kings of England, demanded that 
in the treaty Louis XIV. should style himself King of the French, 
not King of France, and carried his point. On some minor 
matters of form he was less successful. Mazarin’s position was 
that if the Protector would assume the title of king, Louis XIV. 
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would do him all the honour which the kings of France had been 
accustomed to do to the kings of England, but that a monarch 
such as the king of France could not treat as an equal with another 
who had not the same title. 

Of the formalities observed in receiving an ambassador the 
accounts of the reception of Bordeaux in March 1654 give an 
example. The ambassador was met by the Master of the Cere- 
monies at Greenwich, and conveyed with his train in barges to 
Tower Wharf. Landing there, he took his place ‘in the Lord 
Protector’s rich coach, attended by Sir Oliver Fleming, and his 
Highness’s coachman and postilion, and ten of his pages in the 
Lord Protector’s liveries, and the Lord Ambassador’s pages in his 
liveries.’ This was followed by the ambassador’s own coach, the 
coach of the Portuguese ambassador, the Lord Protector’s second 
coach, and the coaches of ‘the English nobility and gentry,’ all 
with six horses apiece, and after them came about forty more 
coaches with four or two horses. Thus the ambassador made his 
way through the City to Palace Yard, where the ambassadors 
were usually entertained for some days at the public expense. 

The formal reception of Bordeaux by the Protector himself is 
described in less detail than these preliminaries, but the similar 
reception of the Dutch ambassadors a month earlier gives an idea 
of the ceremonies observed. Their audience took place in the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, ‘which was hung with extra- 
ordinary rich hangings, and divers lords, knights, and gentlemen, 
officers of the army, and thousands of people in the said room 
present, and all the galleries round the room full of people; 
besides many in the courts and other places about that could not 
get in. . . . There were set at the upper end of the Banqueting 
House a chair of state, very rich, for his Highness the Lord Pro- 
tector, and by it, on the right hand, three rich high stools for 
the ambassadors, and a place railed in, covered with carpets, 
wherein the chair and stools were set. His Highness the Lord 
Protector came into the Banqueting House with the Lords of the 
Council, and Mr. Thurloe, Secretary of State, and Mr. Claypole, 
Gentleman of the Horse, at whose coming in all the people put 
off their hats and stood bare ; and his Highness went up to the 
chair, but did not sit down in it at all, neither before, at, or after 
the audience. His Highness stood on the left side of the chair, 
with his hat on, and the Lords of the Council and Mr. Secretary 
and Mr, Claypole were within the rails, some on the one side and 
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some on the other, all of them bare. In this equipage his 
Highness waited a short time for the reception of the ambassa- 
dors, and a lane was made for the ambassadors to come up to his 
Highness from the one end of the room to the other. So soon 
as the ambassadors were come into the room, they put off their 
hats to salute his Highness, and his Highness did the like to 
them, and so again a second and a third time as they came nearer 
to his Highness, and when they came up to the place where the 
chair, stools, and carpets were ; and after a low salute of his High- 
ness and the lords ambassadors to each other, the Lord Protector 
put on his hat, and the ambassadors put on their hats also. The 
Lords of the Council and all others being bare, his Highness and 
the ambassadors all standing up.’ The chief ambassador and the 
Protector then made formal speeches to each other, interspersed 
with salutes, and the ambassadors retired, ‘three times turning 
back to salute his Highness,’ Before leaving they desired to 
present twenty of their gentlemen to the Protector to have the 
honour to kiss his hand, ‘but instead thereof his Highness 
advanced near the steps and bowed to all the gentlemen one by 
one, and put out his hand to them at a distance by way of con- 
gratulation.’ If Cromwell had been king, more state could 
hardly have been observed ; and Fleming must have been satisfied 
to see his efforts for the restoration of diplomatic etiquette 
crowned with such success. 

A description of an audience granted to a deputation con- 
sisting of the Protector’s own subjects supplies a curious parallel. 
The Corporation of Guildford sent its mayor, bailiff, steward, and 
four aldermen to London to petition the Protector about the 
_ appointment of a minister for their town. When they reached 
Whitehall they showed the petition to one of the Lord Pro- 
tector’s gentlemen, ‘which gentleman courteously brought them 
to the gallery where the chair is fixed, and desired them to have 
a little patience, till his Highness had risen from council, and 
they should then have admission to him. They observed his 
direction, and after some time of necessary waiting they were 
called into the next chamber, which is between the two galleries, 
and there received by another gentleman, of very great and 
exceeding becoming civility, who conducted them where his 
Highness stood, and some of his heroes, and divers other gentle- 
men of quality attending on him, in an handsome and somewhat 
awful posture, fairly pointing towards that which of necessity, 
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for the honour of the English nation, must be showed to him who 
is their Protector. And the Mayor of Guildford and his company, 
by what they then observed, and by what some of them had 
observed heretofore, do declare and say that they are confident 
that his Highness is pleased with those phylacteries and fringes 
of state (if pleased with them at all) because he must.’ About 
ten paces from the Protector the Mayor and the deputation came 
to a stand, and Cromwell, ‘minding of them, left speaking to 
some other gentlemen, and came towards them.’ The steward 
humbly presented the petition, which the Protector received, and 
went to the window to read over. Having read it, he gave them 
a favourable answer, ‘standing uncovered, which may be truly 
termed gracious,’ and, having asked a few questions about their 
suit, dismissed them. They were then ‘ conducted to the door by 
the gentlemen that had conducted them up, with so much 
courtesy and respect as the mayors and aldermen of the greatest 
cities, or persons who may justly account themselves somebodies, 
might be well pleased with.’ 

The private audiences given by the Protector to ambassadors 
were, of course, much less formal. The Venetian envoy, Sagredo, 
describing an interview with Cromwell in his ‘private cabinet,’ 
says simply, ‘He met me in the middle of the room, and on my 
departure he accompanied me to the door.’ With old friends and 
councillors Cromwell would sometimes abandon all formality. 
Whitelocke and others would be on occasion shut up three or four 
hours together with the Protector to discourse on state affairs, 
‘He would sometimes be very cheerful with us,’ says Whitelocke, 
‘and, laying aside his greatness, he would be exceeding familiar 
with us, and by way of diversion would make verses with us and 
every one must try his fancy. He commonly called for tobacco, 
pipes, and a candle, and would now and then take tobacco him- 
self; then he would fall again to his serious and great business.’ 

Of the diversions of the court apart from these solemn state 
banquets, little is heard. Cromwell sometimes refreshed himself 
after the cares of state by a day’s hunting or hawking at Hampton 
Court. Music was another of his favourite recreations. In April 
1654, when Cromwell entertained the Dutch ambassadors on the 
conclusion of peace with Holland, the ambassadors note: ‘The 
music played all the while we were at dinner,’ and after dinner 
‘the Lord Protector had us into another room, where the Lady 
Protectress and others came to us, where we had also music, and 
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voices and a psalm sung.’ The Protector, says a contemporary 
biographer, was ‘a great lover of music, and entertained the most 
skilful in that science in his pay and family.’ John Hinges- 
ton, a pupil of Orlando Gibbons, was appointed organist to the 
Protector and music-master to his daughters at a salary of 100/. 
per annum. In the great hall at Hampton Court there were two 
organs, one of which came originally from Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and is said to have been a gift to Cromwell from its pre- 
sident, Dr. Goodwin. Amongst the acquaintances of Anthony 
Wood was one James Quin, a senior student of Christ Church, who 
had been turned out of his place by the Puritan visitors of the 
university. Quin had a bass voice ‘very strong and exceeding 
trolling, but he wanted skill and could scarce sing in consort.’ 
‘Some of the great men of those times that loved music intro- 
duced him into the company of Oliver Cromwell, the Protector, 
who loved a good voice and instrumental music well. He heard 
him sing with very great delight, liquored him with sack, and in 
conclusion said, “‘ Mr. Quin, you have done well; what shall I do 
for you?” To which Quin made answer, with great compliments, 
that his Highness would be pleased to restore him to his student’s 
place, which he did accordingly, and so kept it to his dying day.’ 

In November 1657 took place the marriages of Cromwell’s 
two daughters, Frances and Mary, which were accompanied by 
festivities that scandalised some Puritans. Frances married 
Robert Rich, grandson of the Earl of Warwick; the ceremony 
itself does not appear to have been imposing. ‘Mr. Scobell, as a 
justice of the peace, tied the knot’ (according to the Act of 1654) 
‘after a godly prayer made by one of his Highness’s divines.’ 
The next day the wedding feast was kept at Whitehall, ‘ where 
they had forty-eight violins and much mirth with frolics, besides 
mixt dancing (a thing heretofore accounted profane) till five of 
the clock yesterday morning. Amongst the dancers there was the 
Earl of Newport, who danced with her Highness, There was at 
this great solemnity the Countess of Devonshire (grandmother to 
the bridegroom), who presented the bride with 2,000/. worth of 
plate.’ 

The marriage of Mary Cromwell and Lord Fauconberg took 
place a week later at Hampton Court, and was no doubt celebrated 
in a similar fashion, Andrew Marvell, who may fairly be con- 
sidered as the court poet, wrote two songs for the entertainment. 
One was a dialogue between Endymion and Cynthia, the former 
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representing the bridegroom and the latter the bride, while 
Cromwell was introduced as Jove. 
‘ Joy to Endymion,’ concluded the chorus, 
For he has Cynthia’s favour won, 
And Jove himself approves 

With his serenest influence their loves. 
The other song was a pastoral, introducing Mary Cromwell as 
Marina, the Protector as Menalcas, and Lord Fauconberg as 
Damon. 

The French ambassador, in announcing these matches to his 
Government, seems to regard them as marking a new era, and as 
signs of the impending re-establishment of royalty. ‘Another 
spirit appears at Whitehall, dances having been lately re-esta- 
blished there, and the preaching ministers of the old time with- 
drawing themselves because they are found too melancholic. The 
under officers of the army grumble, but their chiefs being gained 
all will go quietly.’ The murmurs which the court of Cromwell 
and its revival of the forms of royalty caused amongst Puritans 
and Republicans find an echo in the pages of Mrs. Hutchinson 
and in a certain number of pamphlets. Mrs. Hutchinson, 
whilst condemning, as we have seen, the Protector’s court, admits 
that, to speak the truth of the Protector himself, ‘he had much 
natural greatness, and well became the place he had usurped.’ 
But it roused her spleen to see ‘ his wife and children setting up 
for principality, which suited no better with any of them than 
scarlet on the ape.’ She condemned the Protector’s daughters in 
general, with the exception of Mrs. Fleetwood, as ‘insolent fools,’ 
a criticism which is justified if the stories told of them by the 
Royalists are true. One is that in 1656 there was a wedding of 
a kinswoman of the President of Cromwell’s Council, whither all 
the grandees of Cromwell’s court were invited, but most of the 
major-generals and their wives were not asked. Some one asked 
where the wives of the major-generals were, to which Mrs. Clay- 
pole answered, ‘ I'll warrant you they are washing their dishes at 
home, as they use to do.’ This was reported, and was extremely 
ill taken by the ladies in question, who did all they could with 
their husbands to prevent Cromwell’s acceptance of the crown, 
and hinder Mrs. Claypole from becoming a princess. Another 
story refers to the marriage of Fairfax’s daughter with the Duke 
of Buckingham, a match which Cromwell for political reasons 
disapproved, threatening to arrest Buckingham as a Royalist 
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plotter. Lady Fairfax and the Duchess endeavoured to persuade 
the women of Cromwell’s family to intercede with the Protector 
on behalf of Buckingham. ‘They have been,’ says a newsletter 
written in November 1657, ‘several times at Whitehall of late 
to wait upon the great ladies there, but, alas! now all this is not 
regarded, for I am told that the females there do say, “ Proud 
jades, are their stomachs now come down? ”’ 

Of the sons Mrs, Hutchinson bestows comparative praise on 
Richard, describing him as ‘a peasant in his nature, yet gentle 
and virtuous, but became not greatness.’ The utmost malice 
could say against him was that he was ‘a person well skilled in 
hawking, hunting, horse-racing, with other sports and pastimes.’ 
During the first three years of the Protectorate, Richard lived 
generally in Hampshire, but after his father’s second installation 
he became chancellor of the university of Oxford, colonel of a 
regiment of horse, and a member of the Council of State. ‘The 
Lord Richard,’ as he was usually styled, was regarded popularly 
as heir to the Protectorate, and on his journey into the West of 
England in 1658 he was received at Bristol with princely honours. 
‘Throughout the whole entertainment,’ observes the court news- 
man of his reception at Bristol, ‘there appeared as clear a face of 
duty and good affection as ever was seen at any time upon the 
like occasion ; yet it is no more than what is paid to that noble 
lord in every place by such as have had the honour to observe his 
great humanity, joined with so great hopes and the noblest 
inclinations of a virtuous mind.’ 

While neither Mrs. Hutchinson nor Republican pamphleteers 
had much to say against the Protector’s eldest son, his younger 
son and his son-in-law were less fortunate. Claypole and Henry 
Cromwell, asserts Mrs. Hutchinson, were ‘ two debauched ungodly 
cavaliers,’ As to Claypole, he is too obscure to determine the 
amount of truth this judgment contains. As to Henry Cromwell, 
it is certainly unjust, though Macaulay is recorded to have main- 
tained its correctness in a controversy with Carlyle. Henry’s 
letters show conclusively that he was a man of character and 
capacity; but as he was employed in Ireland most of the Pro- 
tectorate his appearance at the Protector’s court was rare. A 
leaning to the Presbyterians and the Moderate Independents 
gained him the hostility of the leaders of the military party and 
of the extremer religious sects. But his political adversaries in 
general made no charge against his morals. 
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Extravagance and ostentation in dress, however, was an accusa- 
tion sometimes made against both the Protector and his sons, 
Cromwell himself had certainly no fondness for fine clothes, 
When he first appeared in the Long Parliament he was, as Sir 
Philip Warwick relates, ‘ very ordinarily apparelled’ in ‘a plain 
cloth suit which seemed to have been made by an ill country 
tailor. Later, when Sir Philip was a prisoner awaiting the Pro- 
tector’s decision, it seemed to him that Cromwell was a person 
‘of great and majestic deportment and comely presence,’ which 
he attributed partly to his ‘having had a better tailor, and more 
converse with good company.’ Nevertheless, when Sir John 
Reresby saw him giving audience to an ambassador at Whitehall, 
he wrote that the Protector ‘ was plain in his apparel, and rather 
affected a negligence than a genteel garb.’ 

On state occasions a certain splendour in costume was of 
course to be expected, but at his first installation as Protector, 
Cromwell was dressed simply ‘in a black suit and cloak.’ <A few 
months later, when he was entertained by the Lord Mayor, he wore 
‘a musk colour suit and coat richly embroidered with gold.’ The 
‘robe of purple velvet lined with ermine’ which ‘ Master Speaker’ 
presented to him on behalf of the Parliament, at his second in- 
stallation as Protector, was merely symbolical, ‘ being the habit 
anciently used at the solemn investiture of princes.’ Such as it 
was, however, the occasional splendour of the Protector aroused, 
the bitterest criticism amongst some of his officers, and the dress 
of his sons was a still greater cause of offence. In December 
1654, Colonel Matthew Alured was cashiered by a court-martial 
for seditious and disaffected speeches. ‘The King,’ Alured had 
said, ‘did never wear such rich clothing as the Lord Protector 
did, being embroidered with gold and silver; and there was no 
apparel good enough in London for the Lord Richard and the 
Lord Henry to wear. The Lord Protector did keep a court more 
chargeable to the Commonwealth than ever the King did, and Lord 
Richard and Lord Henry did keep courts higher than ever the 
Prince. The said Lord Protector did expend the Commonwealth’s 
money in making himself such a coach as the King never had 
any.’ ‘It is already come to that pass,’ he added, ‘that the lace 
of one of his son’s boot-hose-tops cost 30/. per yard, and that the 
hangings of one of their bedchambers cost 1,500,’ 

It was not so much the cost of the Protector’s court as the 
fact of his setting up anything resembling a court which offended 
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Republican pamphleteers. He was accused of apostatising from 
his own principles in doing so. ‘The great man himself,’ said 
one attack on the Protector, ‘ upon discourse about kingly govern- 
ment, some saying to him that the Lord would not prosper the 
King because he would set up wickedness by a law, and that the 
court was a sink of wickedness. . . . He replied, ‘‘ He abhorred 
that way of government for nothing more than for the vast charge 
that went to maintain it, and for the upholding such a company 
of loose persons about it... .” I pray, friends, consider where 
he is now. Is he not, though not in the same name and title, yet 
in the same power and greater, and upholding many of the same 


things, as to the vanity, pride, idleness, and glory of this world, . 


in his court attendance and appurtenances, which cannot but be 
very chargeable to this nation? Thou that condemnedst the late 
King and that government for these things, dost thou take it up 
and live in it, and do the same things thyself? Dost thou think 
thou shalt escape the judgment of God ?’ 

Another pamphlet, called ‘The Picture of a New Courtier,’ 
makes similar charges in the form of a dialogue between two old 
acquaintances, Plainheart and Timeserver. ‘I am at present,’ 
says Timeserver, ‘a courtier, and dwell at Whitehall.” ‘Indeed,’ 
replies Plainheart, ‘that is a place I have not been at a great 
while, for I was banished from thence at the first erecting of the 
new court; none of my name could abide there any longer without 
making shipwreck of faith and a good conscience in conniving at 
the great man’s wickedness.’ Then he proceeds to denounce the 
Protector as a tyrant, worse than the King. ‘ Doubtless,’ answers 
the courtier, ‘there is some truth in what you have said, but his 
Highness has fixed a pair of silver spectacles upon my nose, 
through which I discern his actions to be of a better complexion 
than you have presented them.’ 

Even defenders of Cromwell, who knew that his court was free 
from the moral objections urged against it, were inclined, at first 
sight, to admit the validity of the economic arguments against it. 
‘His way of living,’ writes one, ‘I confess I have sometimes 
grudged at as too kingly, and not proportionable either to his 
late condition, or to the present condition of his brethren, or to 
his own affairs, being in such want of money. But, upon further 
examination of this censure, I do find, that such as you and I are, 
living at a distance from such greatness, our minds and breeding 
being as mean as our conditions, and our spirits narrow and rigid, 
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being outcasts also from this present glory, are troubled with a 
little envy, and so not fit at all to judge of it. I find others that 
know what greatness is, of nobler and freer minds, and live nearer 
to it, say, that there is nothing but what hath been ordinary 
amongst noble persons, not the tenth of what expense hath for- 
merly been, and no more than is necessary for the honour of the 
English nation.’ The last sentence is the’ keynote of all these 
apologies for the Protector. Even convinced Republicans felt that 
the dignity of the English state required that its head should be 
surrounded by a certain amount of pomp and ceremony. In 
Harrington’s ideal republic of Oceana the Lord Archon Olphaus 


_ Megaletor, who typifies Cromwell, is praised as one of the greatest 


princes in the world, for while ‘in the field he was followed by a 
force which was formidable to all,’ at the same time ‘in the pomp 


of his court he was not inferior to any.’ 
C. H. Fiera. 





LORD GILBERTHORPE’S PROPOSAL. 


I 


EVERY ONE was surprised at hearing that Lord Gilberthorpe had > 
proposed to Miss Brockway. No one was astonished to hear that 
he had been rejected. It is difficult to explain how these things 
leak out, but it was commonly believed that he chose Mrs. Alfred 
Martin’s ball as a suitable occasion. His sudden departure from 
London gave a semblance of probability to the rumour. 

Miss Brockway’s decision was the less surprising, for Lord 
Gilberthorpe, in outward aspect, was not the ideal young English 
peer. At twenty-two, when he succeeded to his title, he was still 
a crude-looking, loose-jointed youth with conspicuous hands and 
prominent red ears. A candid friend had told him one day, as 
he was sitting with his back to the sun, that his ears cast a red 
shadow on the floor like stained glass in a church. 

This was, of course, an exaggeration, but the consciousness 
of these deficiencies in his personal appearance did not give him 
an easy bearing in society. He suffered the tortures of shyness 
in their most acute form. 

Gilberthorpe had just left Cambridge when his father died. 
He had passed through the University without making friends, and 
this shyness was a subject of some distress to his mother, for Lady 
Gilberthorpe was a worldly woman; she was the sort of woman 
who would have greatly enjoyed the triumph of having half 
a-dozen daughters, and marrying off each before the younger 
one came out of the schoolroom. As it happened, that pleasure 
was denied her; she had an only son, George, fifth Lord 
Gilberthorpe, who succeeded his father, sometime English 
minister at Coburg. 

Lady Gilberthorpe had very few illusions about her son, and 
she confessed to herself that he was dreadfully unpresentable. 
She consoled herself with the comfortable thought that by mixing 
with other people he would become more like them. He was 
very unformed. Of course, George was shy. How could he be 
otherwise? He had never seen any one. He did not, she 
argued, care for society, because he had never tried it. She had 
great faith in the polishing properties of her fellow creatures, 
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especially those who compose London society. She knew so 
many people in London; she hoped, she was sure they would 
like George. She could not believe that a son of hers could be 
otherwise than a desirable member of society. 

For the moment mother and son were living in seclusion ; 
she was still in mourning for her husband. They had spent over 
a year of complete retirement at Thorpesoken Park, their country 
place in Cumberland; and Gilberthorpe was perfectly contented 


* with a country life. 


The town presented no attractions to one of his nature, and 
Lady Gilberthorpe was prepared to encounter a strenuous opposi- 
tion when she proposed that they should go to London next 
season. The shock, if not the grief at her husband’s death, had 
passed away, and she had never been so long in the country 
before; she was restless; she might with all decency emerge 
from her retreat next spring. Lady Gilberthorpe was persuaded 
that it was for her son’s sake that she did so; but she had not 
yet ventured to approach him on the subject. . Gilberthorpe had 
a vein of obstinacy in his character, and to tell him that she was 
taking him to London to make him see people in the hope that he 
would get to like seeing them, would have been to ruin the scheme, 

Several times of late she was on the point of unfolding her 
plan, but the moment had never seemed sufficiently opportune. 
Gilberthorpe had returned home from a Saturday to Monday visit 
at some neighbour’s whither he had gone, much against his own 
inclination, by his mother’s desire. 

Sir John Garnett was a neighbouring magnate; he had been 
a great friend of Gilberthorpe’s father; it was impossible to 
refuse his invitation. One of Gilberthorpe’s uncles had been of 
the party, and that was one reason why the nephew was invited. 
Gilberthorpe returned saying it had been very dull; that there 
were a number of people whose names even he had not made out; - 
that he was very glad to be home again. Altogether his mother 
was disappointed. 

The next morning she received a letter from her brother. It 
was a very unpleasant one for any mother to receive. It was, 
perhaps, unusually unpleasant for Lady Gilberthorpe, because 
she felt its truth. 

When Gilberthorpe came into the breakfast-room at Thorpe- 
soken, he found his mother reading the letter through for the 
second time, and he noticed she was looking perturbed, 
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‘What’s up, mother?’ he inquired as he sat down opposite 
her at the table. 

‘I’ve got a letter from your uncle Alexander; you'd better 
read it for yourself,’ she said, as she passed it over to him. 

Gilberthorpe read it through to himself. 

The letter described and deplored his behaviour at the 
Garnetts’ ; said he had hardly opened his lips; that he had not 
been at all attentive to some very charming young ladies; that 
every one thought he was surly ; that he had no idea how to behave 
in society. The writer concluded by saying: ‘Why don’t you 
come to London next season? Make George take his seat in the 
House of Lords, give a few dinners, and see some of your friends. 
Neither of you will lack invitations. Let me know what you 
decide, and I will do anything I can to prepare for your arrival.’ 

Gilberthorpe passed the letter back to his mother, simply 
exclaiming, ‘ What rot!’ and helped himself to a kidney, which 
he sat masticating in silence. 

Lady Gilberthorpe was debating in her mind how best to 
manage it. Her brother was right. They must go to London 
at Easter; George would take his seat ; they would see a number 
of people ; she was sure he would really like it. 

Gilberthorpe was the first to break the silence. 

‘I saw Uncle Alexander was rather sick with me,’ he said, 
without raising his eyes from his plate. ‘I couldn’t help being 
bored there, with a lot of people I didn’t know and hadn’t any- 
thing particular to say to. As for the girls, not one of them 
spoke to me the whole time.’ 

‘I don’t see why you should have been bored, my dear,’ 
replied his mother. ‘I have generally found the Garnetts’ 
parties most pleasant ; they always have nice people, and the 
girls are so very nice and pretty.’ 

‘My dear mother, how often have I told you that I don’t care 
for girls, ugly or pretty!’ exclaimed Gilberthorpe, with such 
decided emphasis that his mother abandoned this line. 

She contented herself with answering, ‘How you will laugh 
some day when I remind you of what you said!’ 

Gilberthorpe went on with his breakfast. ‘I think Uncle 
Alexander is right about taking my seat. I ought to do that,’ 
he continued. ‘Sir John Garnett spoke to me about it. He 
said there were so few Liberal peers. Of course, I shan’t ever 
speak or do anything, but one may as well get it over,’ 
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Lady Gilberthorpe only said, ‘You could hardly take your 
seat before Easter, could you, dear ?’ 

Gilberthorpe assented, and so it was agreed that they should 
go to London after Easter. Lady Gilberthorpe had got all she 
wanted. Her son was singularly amenable. 

‘TI shall be almost glad to be in London again,’ she exclaimed, 
after a minute. 

Gilberthorpe made no observation, so she continued : 

‘There are so many people I shall be glad to see again.’ 

Gilberthorpe anticipated what she was about to say next by 
rejoining : 

‘ All right, mother, as long as you don’t expect me to be glad 
to see them.’ 

After that Lady Gilberthorpe dropped the subject ; she could 
wait for the moment till they were in London. She trusted 
greatly to her brother’s help and influence. 


HH, 


The Easter recess was over when Lady Gilberthorpe and her 
son arrived in Eaton Square, and the town was full again. For 
some time people had been saying how bad the wood-pavement 
smelt; the season was indeed in full swing. 

Ten days were spent in making the family mansion once more 
habitable. Lady Gilberthorpe was unaffectedly delighted at 
again entering the world, and her son appeared inclined to make 
the best of it. 

A few dancing lessons were suggested by Lady Gilberthorpe, 
but he did not seem to welcome the notion, so she did not persist. 

‘ You'll regret it, dear, when you get older,’ she said. 

Gilberthorpe made no audible reply, so she went on: 

‘Some day you'll find yourself obliged to go to a ball, as a 
matter of duty perhaps, and what do you suppose you'll do if you 
can’t dance ?’ 

‘T’'ll see when that time comes, mother,’ he rejoined lightly. 

Uncle Alexander was very useful. He took his nephew to an 
excellent tailor ; he told everybody that his sister was in Eaton 
Square again, and that his nephew was going to take his seat in 
the House of Lords. 

In due course arrived the day on which Lord Gilberthorpe 
was to take his seat. He was properly elated at this event. 
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But his admission to the Upper House was not the chief 
circumstance of theday. Another event for a long while impressed 
that day, or rather the evening of that day, upon his memory. 

Gilberthorpe returned from Westminster to take tea with 
his mother in Eaton Square. He found her alone in the drawing- 
room, and described the ceremony of the afternoon with great 
vivacity. When he had done his tea she tenderly kissed his 
forehead, and took from her writing-table a large stiff card, 
saying : 

‘George, here’s an invitation for this evening—a ball at Mrs. 
Alfred Martin’s. I do hope you'll go, my darling,’ she added; 
‘Mrs. Martin has written me such a kind note, and I ought to be 
civil to her.’ 

‘Are you going ?’ he asked. 

‘I’m not invited, dear; it’s for you.’ 

‘You know I hate balls, mother.’ 

‘I didn’t know you had ever been to one.’ 

‘Well, I haven’t, as a matter of fact; but I know what they 
are like.’ 

‘I wish you would go just this once to please me, George. 
It’s a very fine house,’ she went on. ‘You needn’t speak to any 
one if you don’t like. Just shake hands with Mrs. Martin, and 
walk about the rooms.’ 

Lady Gilberthorpe never doubted that he would be very much 
amused when he got there. 

‘ All right, mother,’ he answered. 

‘You need never go to another,’ she added to clinch his 
decision. 

‘I don’t suppose I ever shall,’ was his only reply. 

Lady Gilberthorpe thought otherwise. 

Gilberthorpe gave no more thought to the matter till his 
mother reminded him at eleven o’clock that it was time to start. 
He gave an ostentatious groan and prepared to raise himself from 
his armchair. 

‘Where does Mrs. What’s-her-name live?’ he asked. 

‘In Park Lane, dear; here, take the card in your pocket,’ she 
added, folding it up. ‘You've got gloves, haven’t you ?’ 

Gilberthorpe produced from his trousers-pocket a new pair 
wrapped in tissue paper, and rang the bell for the servant to call 
a hansom. 


‘Amuse yourself as much as you can, my darling,’ were the 
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last words he heard as he descended the staircase. Gilberthorpe 
meant to do so, for he was excited and in a high good humour 
with things in general. 


III. 


Gilberthorpe’s hansom soon joined on to the end of a string 
of cabs and carriages advancing at foot’s pace. An odd feeling of 
nervousness suddenly séized him ; he felt inclined to push up the 
trapdoor and tell the cabman to drive home again. Then the 
absurdity of doing so occurred to him. So he sat still clasping 
and unclasping his clammy hands till the linkman pulled open 
the doors of the cab and assisted him to alight. 

The house was brilliantly illuminated. In the hall a crowd of 
domestics, hired for the occasion, directed his way and obstructed his 
progress to the cloak-room, which was filled with pale young men 
gossiping unguardedly as they waited to give up their hats and 
coats; some were asking who was upstairs ; others were already de- 
parting, abusing the entertainment and their hostess with the cha- 
racteristic ingratitude of dancing men. A few inquired about the 
probable quality of the supper. Gilberthorpe had noticed the little 
round tables laden with shiny delicacies, but he had already 
made up his mind to leave before supper time. He was much 
edified by this conversation. The difficulty he found in putting 
on his gloves gave him an opportunity of listening to it. 

A continuous procession of young girls with demure or beam- 
ing faces passed the open door, following close in the wake of their 
mothers. A few looked in and exchanged furtive glances with 
favoured partners. Strains of music were heard above, and the air 
was charged with a peculiar smell of hothouse flowers and wet moss. 

Having succeeded with his gloves, Gilberthorpe was about to 
mount the crowded staircase when an obliging bystander informed 
him that his white tie had risen above his collar. This serious 
defect in his appearance was duly remedied, and he proceeded. A 
respectful butler announced his name, and his hostess greeted him 
with effusion. A young peer is commonly a welcome guest. 

‘You know my daughters?’ she inquired, indicating three 
homely maidens standing by her side. 

Lord Gilberthorpe murmured, bowed his head to them, ex- 
tended his hand, and withdrew it again as the young ladies held 
out theirs from behind the enormous nosegays which impeded 
their movements. He remained standing silent, until the stream 
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of arriving guests propelled him into the largest saloon where 
dancing was going on. The room was crowded; people pushed 
against him ; he felt hot and miserably uncomfortable. 

An old Cambridge acquaintance, passing by with a partner on 
his arm, slapped him on the back, exclaiming : 

‘Hulloa, Gubbins, you here? You do look as though you 
were enjoying yourself! ’ 

It would have been impossible to make a more cruel speech. 
Gilberthorpe looked round and meekly answered: ‘Yes.’ He saw 
the man’s partner laughing. 

After a while he moved cautiously round the walls to another 
corner of the ball-room, where the crowd was less dense and a 
few dowagers and superfluous girls were sitting on narrow cane 
benches. He noticed one of the girls looking at him, and spent 
some time in avoiding her gaze. She was a very pretty girl with 
round blue eyes and what dressmakers call a good figure. She 
watched him so persistently that he was obliged to turn his back 
on her. He felt it was rude, more especially when the music 
struck up and the dancers compelled him to stand nearer and 
nearer to her. He was convinced that her face was familiar to 
him and dared not look round. As soon as this dance was over he 
determined to seek the door. 

All of a sudden he felt himself touched on the elbow. He 
ignored it the first time ; it was repeated and he turned round, 
It was the girl tapping him with her fan. 

‘You haven’t forgotten me, Lord Gilberthorpe?’ she said. 
‘We met this spring at the Garnetts’.’ 

Gilberthorpe recognised one of the girls who had been staying 
there. Her name was Miss Brockway, and her father was a 
bankrupt Irish baronet who lived in considerable comfort and 
owned steeple-chasers. 

Gilberthorpe made a nervous inclination of the body and 
murmured something quite inaudible. 

‘No, I’m not engaged,’ said the girl, rising and passing her 
hand through his arm. She had evidently misunderstood Gilber- 
thorpe’s murmur for an invitation to dance. It was terribly 
awkward. 

‘Do you want to dance, or shall we sit it out?’ she said, 
looking up into his face. 

‘I can’t dance,’ replied Gilberthorpe huskily. 
‘ All the better,’ said Miss Brockway ; ‘ we'll sit down, and you 
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shall whisper soft nothings to me. Come along,’ she continued, 
directing him through the crowd with amazing skill. ‘I know this 
house well. I'll show you a place where we shan’t be disturbed.’ 

It is impossible to describe Gilberthorpe’s state of mind, 
beyond saying that he was speechless and suffering the most 
acute tortures. He hardly knew what he was doing. The agonies 
of a shy man are indescribable. Only the shy can appreciate them. 

They passed out of the ball-room. 

‘ Upstairs,’ said Miss Brockway. 

They passed through a green baize door on to the back stairs. 
A number of maids were peeping through and discreetly stood 
back to allow their passing. On the other side of the stone land- 
ing was a small bedroom, converted for the occasion into a room 
for sitting out. The bed had been removed; the fireplace filled 
with orchids; a couple of small lamps on the chimney-piece cast 
a dim red light upon photographs in Oxford frames and coloured 
texts from the Bible which decorated the walls. The usual 
position of the washstand was clearly indicated by the stains 
and splashings on the wall-paper. This evening a small low sofa, 
two wicker armchairs, and a large palm tree furnished the room. 

‘Let’s sit here,’ said the girl, indicating the sofa; ‘it’s meant 
to hold two. I hope we shan’t be invaded. Do you think any 
one else will have discovered this room yet ?’ 

Gilberthorpe thought probably not. He sat down at the 
extreme end of the sofa. 

‘Isn’t this awfully jolly? The Martin girls do know how to 
arrange their house for a dance,’ she went on as she flopped down 
beside him and arranged her rustling petticoats. 

‘You don’t look very comfortable,’ she said, looking at him. 

Gilberthorpe assured her he was very comfortable indeed. 

‘You may sit nearer to me if you like to.’ 

Gilberthorpe did not like to, but he sat nearer to her. There 
was a short silence, during which he read all the texts on the 
walls and buttoned and unbuttoned his gloves. 

‘I hear that you're a most terrible flirt, Lord Gilberthorpe,’ 
said Miss Brockway suddenly. 

It was one of her usual conversational openings. With most 
men it was very successful. It may be supposed that Gilberthorpe 
did not respond in the proper spirit. He laughed nervously and 
looked at her. She was smiling slightly and examining the paint- 
ing on her fan with minute curiosity, She closed it suddenly and 
looked full in his face, continuing — 
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‘Yes, a girl I know has repeated to me some things you said 
to her.’ 

‘ Oh, really—I really think ’ feebly protested Gilberthorpe. 

‘She told me you had flirted with her most desperately.’ 

‘You must really be mistaken,’ said Gilberthorpe, whose face 
was suffused with scarlet. 

‘Perhaps you'd like to know her name ?’ 

‘It must have been some one else she meant,’ answered Gilber- 
thorpe, not heeding. 

‘On second thoughts I won't tell you her name,’ said Miss 
Brockway. It was a wise decision on her part. 

‘It must be a mistake,’ repeated Gilberthorpe seriously. 

‘Oh, you men are dreadful liars,’ replied the girl, shaking her 
head. 

Gilberthorpe’s good conscience failed to make his mind easier. - 
He was aware that he had never in his life said anything to a girl 
which might not equally have been said before a room full of 
people. Perhaps his partner was making fun of him; he felt 
wretchedly unable to parry this sort of thing; he was an idiot to 
have come to this accursed entertainment. 

‘I suppose no man ever admitted to a girl he was a flirt,’ said 
Miss Brockway, as though she were reflecting. 

‘Yes, no; at least I suppose not,’ said Gilberthorpe. 

He was considering how on earth to bring this conversation to 
an end and get away. 

‘I am sure that you are not comfortable,’ she said, as he 
moved uneasily on his seat, ‘and I wish you'd leave off trying to 
button your gloves; you give me the fidgets. Here, let me do it 
for you.’ 

She took his hand and a pin out of her hair and dexterously 
accomplished what Gilberthorpe had been attempting for the last 
ten minutes. 

Gilberthorpe thanked her, but found now that he had no 
occupation for his hands, which made him even more consciously 
uneasy than he was before. 

He could think of absolutely nothing to say. There was a 
pause, very painful to him; but Miss Brockway appeared not to 
perceive it. She was occupied in fanning herself. 

Gilberthorpe dreaded terribly that the jocular Cambridge friend 
would come in and discover them. 

‘How dull you are!’ exclaimed Miss Brockway. ‘Do think of 
some amusing subject to talk about.’ 
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‘I’m afraid I can’t,’ answered Gilberthorpe, making a desperate 
mental effort without success. ‘I never can find things to talk 
about,’ he added so simply that Miss Brockway took pity. 

‘You're a great Radical, aren’t you?’ she inquired. 

‘Yes, I’m a Liberal,’ said Gilberthorpe, brightening a little at 
finding a more congenial topic than his flirtations. ‘Are you a 
Liberal too?’ 

‘Oh dear, no; I’m an old-fashioned Irish Tory; but I hate 
all politics.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Gilberthorpe, rather disappointed. 

‘The only thing I do care about is woman’s rights. That’s 
the only political question I’m interested in,’ she went on. 

‘Yes,’ said Gilberthorpe. ‘It is a very important question.’ 

‘I think women ought tohave absolutely equal rights with men.’ 

‘So do I,’ agreed the unfortunate yeuth. 

‘I think women ought to have a right to ask men to dance. 
It’s disgusting to see girls waiting as they do,’ she went on. 

Gilberthorpe did not agree. He had a suspicion she was not 
serious. Still he was happier than before. 

‘Don’t you think so?’ inquired Miss Brockway. 

‘Well, I hardly know,’ said Gilberthorpe. She must be laugh- 
ing at him, he thought. 

‘I hope you're consistent,’ replied she. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘It’s a great thing in politics,’ she said. 

‘ Few people are,’ observed he. 

‘But you are, aren’t you ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, I think I am,’ he answered cautiously. She was evidently 
laughing at him. He felt such a hopeless fool. 

‘Then I'll put you to the test,’ she said. 

‘Do,’ said he, making up his mind that at any cost his answer 
should be consistent with his profession. He felt quite able to 
cope with her. 

‘Do you think women ought to propose tomen? That’s my 
test question.’ 

‘ Yes, I do,’ he answered, with prompt disregard of truth. 

‘Well, I don’t,’ said Miss Brockway, and Gilberthorpe felt 
snubbed. 

The girl laughed and seemed in great spirits. He was never 
more miserable. It was quite plain she was making a fool of him. 

It was a wretched sensation. He had never suffered more 
from the consciousness of being ridiculous. 
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There was a long silence, during which he crossed and recrossed 
his legs a dozen times. 

‘Lord Gilberthorpe,’ she began in a subdued voice. 

He perceived that her face was serious. He did not know 
what was coming; it was unendurable. He must escape. He 
prepared to rise. 

‘Don’t you think? Shall we go back? I mean downstairs,’ 
he began, scarcely knowing what he said. 

‘How very rude you are! You should leave me to say that,’ 
replied Miss Brockway with feigned severity. 

Gilberthorpe was afraid he had said something dreadful. 

‘Lord Gilberthorpe,’ she began again in the same tone, ‘we 
may not meet again foralong time. I want to ask you one 
question more. Do you really care for me?’ 

Gilberthorpe looked at her in open-mouthed consternation. 

‘I mean, of course, do you care for me enough to marry me? 
You can’t object to my asking you, after what you've said. Will 
you marry me, Lord Gilberthorpe ?’ she asked. 

‘You're not serious,’ exclaimed the wretched youth. 

‘No; I’m not serious,’ replied the girl, imitating his manner. 
‘Do forgive me; I couldn’t resist.’ She blushed at her own 
audacity. 

‘ Our dance, Miss Brockway,’ said a third voice suddenly. 

The odious Cambridge friend was standing at the door. 

Gilberthorpe inwardly welcomed him as a miraculous inter- 
vener. They stood up, and Miss Brockway took her new partner’s 
arm to go down the staircase. Gilberthorpe had already preceded 
them. 

‘Did you overhear my conversation with Lord Gilberthorpe ?’ 
inquired Miss Brockway ; ‘ you would have laughed if you had.’ 

The young man had overheard nothing, so she repeated it for 
his benefit. He laughed immoderately. 


IV. 
Two days later ‘The Morning Post’ announced that Lord Gilber- 
thorpe had left Eaton Square for Thorpesoken Park, Cumberland, 


where he intended making a prolonged stay ; and every one knew, of 
course, that he had been rejected by Miss Brockway. 


Horace Rawpon, 
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V. DUELLING IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 








The Earl of Chatham with his sword drawn 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Vaughan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 
Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 










In England, as on the Continent, wager of battle preceded 
duelling, and was limited at first to trials for treason ; as when in 
1096 the Earl of Essex proved this crime, sword in hand, ‘ upon 
the body’ of Geoffrey Baynard. Even kings did not disdain a 
duel to prove their rights. William the Norman challenged 
Harold ; Edward III., Philip of Valois; Henry V., the Dauphin 
of France ; as in this century Gustavus IV. of Sweden challenged 
Napoleon, and was invited to send a fencing-master to Paris as 
his second. In the long wars of the Middle Ages between the 
English and the French, combats between chosen parties were 
not uncommon. One, of thirty English knights under Richard 
Benbrough against thirty French led by the Sire de Beaumanoir, 
was decided at Ploermel in Brittany; another, of seven against 
seven, was fought to a finish in 1404. The leaders were Lord 
Scales and Guillem de Barbagas ; the Earl of Rutland and Jean 
de Harpedine, the umpires. According to the French chroniclers 
nothing could stand before their countrymen, and Barbagas, with 
the title chevalier sans reproche, obtained the right to quarter the 
lilies in his shield. The first regular duels fought in England were 
under ‘ good Queen Bess,’ when small swords were introduced, and 
the ‘ Treatise of Honour’ of Vincenzio Saviolo, an Italian fencing- 
master, laid down the law in duelling matters. Sir Henry Urton, 
her ambassador, in Paris challenged the Duke of Guise for having 
dared to speak ill of his Queen, ‘one of the most complete and 
virtuous princesses that exists in the world ;’ an example followed 
about fifty years ago by the Honourable Berkeley Craven, who 
exchanged shots with Captain Boldero, M.P., for a similar reason. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, after having killed a number of men in duels, 
could never be induced to fight another. The first time James I. 
presided in the Star Chamber was at the trial of a duellist, when 
the King expressed his horror of duelling pretty freely. In 1679, 
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a proclamation of Charles II. visited duelling with severe 
penalties. — Yet in his time, between 1660 and 1685, in 195 
duels 75 men were killed, more than in all the long reign of 
George III.; and when Buckingham fought and killed the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, while his countess in the disguise of a page held 
the Duke’s horse,: Charles received the homicide with open 
arms. Duelling, however, has never had the hold in England it 
had in France. But as the first Lord Lytton observes in ‘My 
Novel,’ ‘while duelling is not within the range of an English- 
man’s ordinary habits of thinking, nevertheless, if an Englishman 
must fight, why he will fight. He says it is most unchristianlike. 
He agrees with all that philosopher, preacher, and press have laid 
down on the subject, but he makes his will, says his prayers, and 
goes out—like a heathen.’ This is not quite true to-day—but it 
was fifty years ago. Dr. Samuel Johnson, though a good Christian 
and a sound moralist, if not a duellist himself, admitted the 
necessity of duelling in others. ‘In a state of higher polished 
society,’ observes the Doctor, ‘an affront is held to be a serious 
injury. It must therefore be resented, or rather a duel must be 
fought on it, as men have agreed to banish from their society one 
who puts up with an affront without fighting a duel.’ Mandeville 
calls duelling ‘the tie of society, and the author of ‘ Duelling 
Days in the Army’ claims that ‘it caused an amount of courtesy 
to be shown towards the feelings and foibles of others, which in 
non-duelling days has to a certain extent disappeared.’ Yet 
emollit mores can hardly be claimed for it in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, when in a savage fight among gentlemen in 
front of the Chocolate House, in St. James’s Street, several were 
killed, and in another riot in Windmill Street a hundred or more 
were fighting at once with swords and sticks, so that many lost 
their lives or were ridden down and sabred by the Horse Guards 
in the attempt_to disperse them. The killing of poor Mountfort 
the actor in 1692, for the love pretty Anne Bracegirdle was sup- 
posed to bear him, by Captain Hall, assisted by his friend Lord 
Mohun, fresh from their attempt to abduct the lady, was a 
cowardly murder. When Mohun’s mother (the precious scamp 
her son was only eighteen) fell at William’s feet to implore his 
pardon, the King said, ‘It was a cruel act; I leave it to the 
law.’ Mohun was acquitted by the Peers, to be concerned seven 
years afterwards in the disgraceful duel between the Earl of 
Warwick and Captain Coote, when principals and seconds came 
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on the ground drunk, Coote was killed, and Mohun and Warwick 
were put on their trial for murder—to be acquitted. The life of 
Mohun, ‘ one long revel and brawl,’ was cut short by his duel with 
the Duke of Hamilton in 1712, when they fought until covered 
with blood and wounds, Mohun being killed on the spot, while the 
Duke died as he was being carried to his coach. Mr. Gower was 
killed in 1726 by a Major Oneby in a tavern brawl. Gower 
having in mockery wagered three halfpence instead of three half- 
crowns, the Major had challenged. Though no premeditation 
was shown and the Major had been slightly wounded, he was 
sentenced to be hanged; a fate he evaded by committing suicide. 
Forty years later the fifth Lord Byron, the poet’s granduncle, 
fought a similar duel, without seconds, in the private room of a 
Pall Mall tavern. He and his adversary, Mr. Chaworth, had quar- 
relled about the best method of preserving game. Chaworth, 
entering the room after Byron, stooped to fasten the door, and 
looking up saw the latter with his sword half-drawn. ‘ Knowing 
his lordship,’ he said just before he died, he whipped out his own 
and thrust at his adversary, running him, as he thought, through 
the body, but in fact only through the waistcoat. Before he 
could disengage the blade, Byron shortened his sword and stabbed 
Chaworth in the belly. The Peers acquitted Byron of murder, and 
he suffered a nominal punishment; but public opinion condemned 
him, and the later years of his life were tortured by remorse. In 
1750, two German gentlemen, Herr von Freykappel and Herr von 
Schweigel, fought a sword duel in Hyde Park for the beaua 
yeux of that painted old beldam the Countess of Yarmouth. 
Freykappel lost his life. In another sword duel, in 1784, Count 
Alfieri, the poet, wounded Lord Ligonier’; and in a third, in 1809, 
a Mr. Powell killed Viscount Falkland. Sword duels, however, 
were going out of fashion, and swords were no longer worn by 
gentlemen at the end of the reign of George the Third. General 
Benedict Arnold fought a duel near Kilburn Wells in 1791 with 
Lord Lauderdale, who, after Arnold missed him, refused either to 
fire or to apologise, saying that if the General was not satisfied 
he could keep on firing until he was. In 1804, the turbulent 
Lord Camelford, the symmetrical arrangement of whose whips 
and sticks over his chimneypiece is described by Byron— 
From the thick bludgeon to the taper switch— 

lost his life in a duel he owed to a vengeance de femme. Captain 
Best had caught a sharper named Symonds in the act of cheating, 
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and kicked his face to a pulp. The man’s wife wrote Camelford 
an anonymous letter to tell him his friend Best had slandered 
him. A duel was fought with pistols (they were the two best 
shots in England), and Camelford fell with a mortal wound. 
‘You have killed me, Best,’ said the dying man, ‘ but the fault is 
wholly mine; I relieve you of all blame.’ But men of mature 
years and established reputation risked life as recklessly as the 
wildest young Guardsmen or London rakes. Charles James Fox 
fought a duel with a Cabinet Minister, Mr. Adam, in 1779. Four 
shots were exchanged. Adam missed; Fox fired in the air and 
apologised. ‘Sir,’ said Adam, ‘you have behaved like a man of 
honour.’ In India, towards the end of the last century, a duel was 
fought between Warren Hastings and Sir Philip Francis, the 
latter being dangerously wounded. Shortly afterwards, in Bombay, 
Lord Macartney and Mr. Sadler quarrelled at the Council Board, 
and in the duel Macartney received a dangerous wound. The 
Earl of Talbot and John Wilkes fighting a duel at night in the 
garden of the Red Lion Inn at Bagshot, and discussing the 
conditions of it beforehand in a private room over a chop, is a 
tableau de mewrs. George Canning was seriously wounded when 
he and Castlereagh met at Putney in 1807 to exchange four shots, 
In the duel between Henry Grattan and Mr. Corry, a bullet 
shattered the latter’s arm. As late as 1835, Mr. Roebuck fought 
a duel with Mr. Black of the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ when two 
shots were exchanged without result. The fighting parson was 
then as well known as the fighting editor. The Rev. Henry Bate, 
editor of the ‘Morning Post,’ was both. A dead shot, and with 
what his contemporaries call ‘a profligate tongue,’ he was most 
successful as a duellist, ‘pinked’ ‘fighting Fitzgerald,’ a Mr. 
Temple, a young barrister, who was his assistant editor, and 
several others; but met his match at last in Captain Stoney 
Robinson, who gave him a severe wound, but whom he also 
wounded. In 1782 a duel took place in Hyde Park between the 
Rev. Benjamin H. Allen and a gentleman from Maryland, Mr. 
Lloyd Dulany. It grew out of a newspaper controversy regarding 
the attitude of certain American loyalists. Dulany was killed on 
the spot, and Allen fled to France, returned after a time, and was 
at once arrested. A woman testified to having seen him prac- 
tising at a mark in Westminster with a pistol a few days before 
the duel ; but he succeeded in proving an alibi, and escaped with 
an imprisonment of six months in Newgate for the manslaughter, 
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A century earlier Dr. Blackburn, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
was chaplain in his youth to a buccaneering adventurer, and 
fought a duel with the first mate on a desert island, with the 
understanding that the survivor should roll the body of the 
other over the cliffs into the sea. Gentlemen of the stage wore 
swords, and could use them, or pistols too, upon occasion. Mr, 
Kemble and Mr. Aiken quarrelled about the management of the 
scenery at Drury Lane, and fought a duel. Aiken missed, and 
Kemble refusing to fire, they were reconciled. Captain Yates, 
father of the late Mr. Edmund Yates, was an officer in the 
commissariat department before he became an actor, and in 
promoting some private theatricals at Valenciennes to amuse 
Wellington’s officers, exercised his powers of mimicry so well that 
he aroused the ire of Mr. Cole of the Connaught Rangers, and a 
duel was only averted by the prompt interference of their brother 
officers, Noman shed more lustre on the stage than Sheridan, He 
owed to it his lasting laurels and his charming wife, Miss Elizabeth 
Ann Linley, for whom he twice crossed swords with a Major 
Mathews, who had published in a newspaper an offensive paragraph 
about her. In the first duel, in the private room of a tavern in 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Sheridan disarmed Mathews 
and compelled him to sign an apology for the attack, which 
Sheridan at once inserted in the newspaper which had published 
the original article. This Mathews thought taking him at a 
disadvantage, and he challenged Sheridan to a second duel. They 
fought near Bath. Having fired their pistols without effect, they 
drew their swords and charged each other with fury. Their 
weapons broke off close to the hilts, but they continued to fight 
with what was left of them until, covered with wounds and weak 
from loss of blood, ‘Sherry’ was carried off the field, his face beaten 
to a jelly by the other with the hilt of his sword, and a piece of 
the blade sticking in his ear. Of course, when so much fighting 
was going on, the army and navy did their share; though the 
notorious duellist has never been a popular character in either 
service, The ‘Derby’ captains, army adventurers, and shabby 
scamps of the ‘Barry Lyndon’ type described in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ of the last century, were all duellists—M‘Manus, 
M‘Neal, Hardiman, Scraggs, Marriott, and others. Of these ‘ pests 
of human society,’ M‘Manus goes to the West Indies with his 
regiment, and dies of a drubbing received at the hands of a stout 
planter he had insulted. M‘Neal takes an opportunity to ‘salute 
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a gentleman on the highway,’ and ends on the gallows. And in 
Germany to-day a duelling reputation is no recommendation in 
the army. No duels are fought in the field! When with the 
Prussians in 1870, I was present at a quarrel between two officers. 
‘Will they fight in the morning?’ I asked of a comrade. ‘ Not till 
the end of the war,’ was the answer ; ‘ the King has need of them 
now. ‘Many army men who fight duels in the army,’ said 
the Prince of Orange to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, ‘ have lost 
some portion of their honours in the field, and seek to recover it 
in single combat,’ Of course, many honourable gentlemen have 
been compelled by stress of circumstance, or the tyranny of 
custom, to defend their honour sword in hand ; among them the 
brave but unfortunate gentleman under whom Washington served 
his first campaign. In 1740 Braddock fought a duel with a 
Colonel Gumley, and, though disarmed, gallantly refused to ask 
for his life. Some time before this, in Ireland, Captain Chubley, 
an indifferent fencer, and Lieutenant Stanley, an expert, fought a 
duel in a dark room; perhaps as fair a way to fight as could be 
found, and the expert was run through the body. The Duke 
of York stated publicly on parade one day in 1783 that Colonel 
Lennox of his own regiment (the Coldstreams) had listened to 
words at Daubigny’s Club to which no gentleman should submit. 
The Colonel advanced to question the Duke, and was very 
properly ordered back to his post; but the Duke sent for him 
afterwards to the orderly room, and told him that he claimed 
no immunity on account of his royal blood or his army rank, and 
that when off duty the colour of his coat was brown. After trying 
in vain to discover by correspondence the name of the Duke’s 
informant, Colonel Lennox wrote to His Royal Highness asking 
for it. The Duke refused. A duel with pistols was arranged, 
Lord Rawdon attending the Duke, and the Earl of Winchilsea the 
Colonel. But one pistol was discharged, that of Lennox, and the 
bullet is said to have clipped off a lock of the Duke’s hair, which 
- is impossible, as any one shooting at a silk handkerchief hung up 
loose by the ends may discover. A private gentleman in a quarrel 
with a royal prince is at too great a disadvantage for the latter, if 
he be of a generous nature, not to be willing to abate a portion of 


' The British public were surprised when so pugnacious a peer as Lord 
Camelford cast his vote with a small minority in favour of peace. The explanation 
is that he had a duel on hand with a Prussian officer, who would only be at 
liberty to give him satisfaction when the war was over. 
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his pride; as the great Gustavus did when he compelled his 
English friend, Colonel Seaton, whom he had struck in a fit 
of passion, to cross swords with him. A young Englishman in 
Marlborough’s army, Mr. Oglethorpe, extricated himself from a 
terrible dilemma by presence of mind, the quality Emile de 
Girardin thought the most essential in avoiding duels. At a 
regimental mess a Prince of Wiirtemberg filliped some wine from 
his glass into the Englishman’s face. The latter, smiling as if it 
were an excellent joke, flung the whole contents of his own over 
the Prince, saying, ‘That is how we do it at home.’ When the 
Prince became angry the young officer only bowed, and said 
respectfully, ‘ Your Royal Highness set me the example.’ 

A mournful episode in the history of duelling is the fatal 
encounter in Ireland, in 1807, of Major Campbell, a cousin of the 
Marquis of Breadalbane and an officer of the 21st Foot, with 
a Captain Boyd, of the same regiment. They quarrelled at night 
in a tavern. Boyd wished to postpone a meeting until the next 
day to procure seconds, but Campbell compelled him to go with 
him at once into an empty room, where, standing in opposite 
corners, they fired, Boyd receiving a mortal wound. When 
assistance came, Campbell implored Boyd to state that all had 
been fair ; but the latter said, ‘Campbell, you are a bad man; you 
hurried me and have mortally wounded me in a quarrel not of my 
making.’ Campbell was convicted of murder. A great change 
came over him in prison. He was so stricken with remorse that 
he refused to take advantage of the ample opportunities of escape 
afforded him, and his last words on the scaffold were: ‘I suffer a 
violent and ignominious death for the benefit of my countrymen, 
who, by my unhappy end, shall learn to abhor the too prevalent 
and too fashionable crime of duelling.’ What he suffered for, 
however, was not duelling, but a gross violation of its rules. 
Captain Douglas, the author of ‘ Duelling Days in the Army,’ 
says that no Englishman who killed another in a duel where all 
was fair and seconds were present has been hanged for it. 

There is no doubt that the duel of the Iron Duke with Lord 
Winchilsea in 1829 gave a great encouragement to duelling. 
Remarks made by the Earl on the part taken by the Duke in the 
establishment of King’s College led the latter to send him a 
challenge, wherein he said: ‘The question for me to decide is 
this—Is a gentleman who happens to be the King’s Minister to 
submit to be insulted by any gentleman who thinks proper to 
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attribute to him disgraceful or criminal motives for his conduct 
as an individual?’ Wellington thinks not. He ends by calling 
upon Lord Winchilsea for ‘that satisfaction which as a gentleman 
I have a right to require, and which a gentleman never refuses to 
give.’ They met in Battersea Fields. The Duke fired and missed. 
His lordship fired in the air. Sir Henry Hardinge, who went out 
with the Duke, took a high tone with Lord Winchilsea and Lord 
Falmouth, the latter’s second, for forcing a duel on such a 
man as Wellington. Had it resulted fatally for him, I fancy it 
would not have been easy afterwards for Lord Winchilsea or Lord 
Falmouth to have lived either in England or wherever English 
live. They would have been like the hero of the sad little Ame- 
rican story, the man without a country. Many fatal duels have 
been fought for trifles, Colonel Montgomery and Captain Mac- 
namara, of the navy, quarrelled in 1803 because their dogs got 
fighting in the Park. The Colonel was killed. Captain Hilsham 
and Lieutenant Crowther fought a duel on the sands at Boulogne 
over a question as to whether the former was eligible for member- 
ship in the English club there. Crowther was shot through the 
head, the affair being witnessed from the pier by a great number 
of people. Captain Stackpole and Lieutenant Cecil, of the navy, 
fought a duel in 1814 at Port Royal, in which the former was killed. 
Cecil had said of Stackpole, four years before that, that ‘he was a 
fine officer, but rather fond of drawing the long bow ’—a foolish 
remark often made of people without any malevolent intention or 
definite understanding of what it really implies. 

From the beginning of this century until 1850 many regret- 
able scenes occurred in mess-rooms either in India or in the 
colonies, There is no need to name the actors. Most of them 
have gone the way of the majority. Their stories stand on record 
in Steinmetz, Millingen, or the ‘Duelling Days’ of Captain 
Douglas. The latter thinks that, rather than allow such scenes to 
occur, it were perhaps better to allow duelling in the British 
service, subject to the strict rules that govern it in continental 
armies. Courts of Honour avail but little in such cases unless, 
when all means of honourable settlement. have been exhausted, 
they have the right to compel a meeting, as would have been the 
case in many of these unfortunate affairs. When a colonel struck 
an ensign, a court-martial ordered the smitten subaltern to draw 
his hand across the elder officer’s cheek in presence of the 
assembled garrison, Where duelling was allowed, the younger 
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should have resigned and challenged his superior; where it was 
not allowed, they should both have resigned, and then have 
settled their difference as they liked without detriment to the 
service. In Canada, a captain is proved guilty of having used 
‘most reproachful language’ at the mess to its president. A 
second charge that he pulled his nose is disallowed, although he 
is censured ‘for raising his hand to the mess president’s face,’ 
One officer is cashiered for ‘scandalous and infamous behaviour in 
submitting to grossly abusive and opprobrious language.’ An 
ensign in the East India Company’s service is tried ‘ for having 
submitted to being repeatedly struck by another officer without 
insisting on proper redress,’ He is sentenced to the loss of six 
months’ pay, and his assailant to lose five steps in his regiment. 
In another case an officer in a Bombay European regiment, tried 
by court-martial for having struck another, was found guilty, and 
suspended from rank and pay for two months. Cases such as 
these have not occurred for forty years, and as they occurred in 
duelling days and do not occur now, some may hold that they do 
not affect the question of duelling. But had a duel been the 
inevitable result of these disgraceful affrays they would pro- 
bably not have occurred so frequently. That they no longer 
occur is perhaps owing to the fact that English gentlemen and 
officers use wine and spirits more sparingly than in the days of 
‘John Company.’ The ‘ brandy-pawnee duel’ is of the past. It 
was like this. A violent scene, the result of deep drinking in a 
hot climate, occurred at the mess. A duel was fought either the 
following morning, or as likely as not the same night. ‘ Lieutenant 
S. died of cholera’ was an announcement that appeared in 1843 
in a Poonah paper. But those in the secret knew that Lieutenant 
S. had been carried out of the Parsee place of exposure for dead 
bodies there the night before with a bullet in his heart. In 1840 
occurred the duel with pistols at Wimbledon between Lord 
Cardigan and Captain Harvey Tuckett. At the second fire the 
latter was severely wounded. The press made a great outcry, 
renewed when on July 1, 1843, Colonel David Lynar Fawcett 
was shot and killed in a duel at Camden Town by his brother-in- 
law, Lieutenant Alexander Thompson, of the Royal Horse Guards. 
This affair led to a revision of the Articles of War, which now state 
that ‘no officer shall presume to give or send a challenge to 
another officer upon pain of being cashiered ;’ and that ‘uo officer 
shall use avy reproachful or provoking speeches to another upon 
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pain of being placed under arrest, and of asking pardon of the party 
offended in presence of the commanding officer.’ This did not 
prevent the duel two years later between Lieutenants Seton and 
Hawkey, in which the former was killed—the last duel between 
Englishmen in England, owing to the vigorous efforts of the 
‘Society for the Suppression of Duelling.’ A fatal duel, however, 
occurred in Bombay in 1853 between two officers of the garrison, 
Captain Philips and Lieutenant Sheppard, who fought with 
pistols at night in the former’s bungalow by the light of a candle 
held in the trembling hand of a native servant, the only witness. 

The last duel fought in England took place near Egham in 
1852. The principals were two Frenchmen, Cournet, formerly an 
officer in the French navy, where he distinguished himself, and 
Barthélemy, an adventurer formerly condemned to the galleys 
and at the time of the duel the keeper of a house of ill-fame in 
London. Cournet had brought from Paris an important packet 
for Barthélemy, but, learning his character, simply sent it to his 
address and declined to have any intercourse with him. On 
several occasions afterwards he publicly showed his contempt for 
him. This led to a pistol’duel, in which Cournet, a notorious 
duellist, was killed. Barthélemy and the seconds were tried for 
the felony and sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. Con- 
victed two years later of an atrocious double murder near Fitzroy 
Square, Barthélemy ended an infamous career on the scaffold. 

Many duels have been fought by Englishmen on the Con- 
tinent during the last fifty years. A youthful English attaché 
killed, in the old kingdom of Naples, an Italian marquis who 
pushed away his arm from the balcony railing, where it rested 
beside a famous Neapolitan beauty. The heir to an earldom 
exchanged shots with an Austrian prince. The colonel of a High- 
land regiment fought a duel with an Italian marquis at Florence 
because he had the misfortune to overturn a chair in the dark. 
A young Scottish engineer wounded in a sabre duel a famous 
Parisian duellist, and was himself wounded. A young English- 
man, who fought a duel in Paris under the Empire with a young 
French viscount, an expert fencer, was himself Angelo’s best 
pupil, and had much the best of the encounter. 

The Scots took a practical view of duelling. Under the 
Stuarts a licence was necessary to fight a duel: to kill a man 
without one was murder. Not only did they thus reduce the 
number of their turbulent subjects, they made them a source of 
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revenue. ‘The system worked so well that, in order that the fise 
might not be defrauded, in 1696 it was made a capital offence 
even to engage in a duel without licence obtained ; it did not help 
the matter if neither party were wounded. The most savage 
duel ever fought in Scotland or elsewhere was the one between 
Sir Euan Lochiel and an English colonel, Pellew, when, after 
fighting till their swords flew out of their hands, they locked in 
a close embrace, and Lochiel, the weaker of the two, falling 
underneath, tore several ounces of flesh out of the other’s throat 
with his teeth, keeping them there like a wild beast, and declaring 
until his dying day that ‘ he never tasted a sweeter morsel.’ The 
duel between Sir George Ramsay and Captain Macrae at Mussel- 
burgh Links, near Edinburgh, in 1791, seems a very cruel and 
needless one. The captain severely beat a footman of Sir George 
who struggled with him for the possession of a chair at the exit 
of the theatre in Edinburgh, and the next day challenged Sir 
George for refusing to dismiss the footman, as he thought the 
man already sufficiently punished. Sir George was shot dead, 
the captain fled the country never to return, while the unfortunate 
footman, upon hearing of his master’s death, went into convul- 
sions and died in three hours.’ 

In the Green Isle duelling flourished fifty years ago as much 
as it did in France. When a Trinity College student asked the 
Provost what books he had better bring to college, the latter said, 
‘Never mind the books; bring a case of pistols.’ The students 
were in the habit of settling those little affairs either just before 
or just after morning prayers. All the distinguished Irishmen a 
hundred years ago were duellists: Curran, Grattan, Sheridan, 
Barrington, Fitzgibbon, Flood, O’Connell were often ‘out ;’ and in 
our day the O’Gorman Mahon had twenty-two affairs to his credit. 
The Bar led the list. Lords Chancellors and Masters of the Rolls 
fought like cornets of horse. Lord Norbury fought ‘ Fighting 
Fitzgerald’ and two others, besides ‘ frightening ’ ‘Napper Tandy,’ 
as the Irish historians tell us. Galway was great with the pistol, 
Tipperary with the sword. Two English fines lames, Major Park 
and Captain Creed, went to Ireland to find foemen worthy of their 
steel, and found them in Mr. Matthew and Mr. Macnamara—who 
fought with them in a private room at an inn, wounded them 
nearly unto death, nursed them back into health, and were 

1 The last duel fought in Scotland was the one between Captain Stewart and 


Sir Alexander Boswell, son of the famous biographer. It was fought on the sea- 
shore near Kirkcaldy in 1830. Boswell was killed at the first fire. 
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rewarded with their friendship. Colonel Barrington and Mr. 
Gilbert, two middle-aged married men, had a desperate duel in 
1759 because they did not wish to leave an unsettled quarrel as 
a legacy for their children. They fought on horseback with 
sword, pistol, and skeen, or Irish bowie-knife. First the pistols 
were fired, Barrington receiving some of the charge in his face; 
but he rushed on Gilbert, killed his horse with his broad- 
sword, dismounted, and, putting his skeen to the other’s throat, 
called upon him to ‘ask for his life, on pain of death.’ Gilbert 
agreed to shake hands and be friends, but without condition or 
apology. Barrington consented. ‘Fighting Fitzgerald,’ a well- 
known character, a cousin of the Earl of Desmond, an Eton boy, 
an Oxford graduate, and an officer in the 69th Foot, fought 
eighteen duels, and was thought by many to be mad. He hired 
a gang of ruffians, waylaid and killed a gentleman on the king’s 
highway, and was hanged at Castlebar. Among others, he en- 
countered Martin of Galway, the Rev. Richard Bate, and Captain 
Harvey Aston, afterwards killed at Madras in a duel with Colonel 
Allen. The Aston duel, and another fought by Clive with a 
Calcutta civilian, indirectly helped British arms to many victories, 
The first made way for a Colonel Wellesley, afterwards better 
known under another name, to an important command before 
Seringapatam. The second had, by displaying the desperate 
courage of Clive, secured him a military appointment in a time 
of emergency. There isa good deal of rollicking good-humour 
about Irish duelling. When Amby Bodkin and Mr. Bourke 
fought their famous duel, the latter’s son, little John, afterwards 
Sir John, Bourke, was hoisted on the shoulder of a neighbour to 
see the fun. O’Connell killed in his first duel the Count d’Esterre, 
and Flood a Mr. Agar, who, when Flood was about to fire in the 
air, said, ‘Shoot, you scoundrel, shoot.’ The Irish duelling code 
has been adopted with certain modifications by duellists, both in 
England and the United States. It was drawn up by the Irish 
Bar at the Clonmel Assizes in 1777, and appears to aim at so 
arranging matters that no Irish gentleman anxious to fight shall 
be baulked of his wish. ‘The first offence requires the first 
apology, although the retort may be more offensive.’ ‘ After one 
fire the retort may be explained away. But if either party,’ the 
code hastens to add, ‘ would rather fight on, after two shots each 
the principal who made the retort may explain, and then the 
original offender tender his apology.’ ‘When the lie direct is 
17—2 
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the first offence, the aggressor must either beg pardon in express 
terms, exchange two shots previous to apology, or three shots 
followed by explanation, or fire on till a severe hit be scored by 
one of the parties.’ ‘No “dumb firing,” or firing in the air, is 
admissible.’ ‘In slight cases the second hands his principal but 
one pistol ; in gross cases two, holding another case ready charged 
in reserve.’ 

The great legal authorities of England have held widely 
different views of duelling at different periods. Sir William 
Blackstone defines ‘ Courts of Chivalry’ as ‘ Courts of ‘ Honour” 
to give satisfaction to all such as are aggrieved on that point; a 
point of a nature so nice and delicate that its wrongs and injuries 
escape the notice of the Common Law.’ The modern work of 
Sir William Russell, ‘Crimes and Misdemeanours,’ speaks of 
deliberately engaging in a duel as not only ‘an open defiance of 
the law,’ but ‘a direct contempt of the justice of the nation, 
putting men under the necessity of righting themselves.’ So 
much for the law. As for the morality of duelling, it is to be 
feared that many, both in England and the United States, do not 
fight duels to-day, not because they think them foolish, or 
wicked, or even dangerous, but mainly because they are not 
customary. If they were, quite sober-minded people would run 
the risk of severe penalties rather than be out of the fashion. 
The best reputation a duellist can have is the one Macaulay gives 
to Thomas Wharton, in other respects a thoroughly bad man. 
‘He had never given a challenge. He had never refused one. 
He had never taken a life, and yet never fought without having 
his antagonist’s life at his mercy.’ 

The best books on the subject of English duels are Millingen’s 
‘History of Duelling,’ ‘Duelling Days in the Army’ (Captain W. 
Douglas), ‘The History of Ordeals’ (Gilchrist), ‘ Reminiscences 
of Duelling in Ireland’ (Doctor Cobb), ‘The Romance of Duel- 
ling’ (Steinmetz), and the recently published ‘ Bibliography of 
Fencing and Duelling,’ by Mr. Carl Thimm. There are, besides, 
many chapters devoted to English duels in the excellent American 
work of Major Ben C. Trumann, and in the ‘ Allgemeine Cyclo- 
piidie’ of Professors Esach and Grubes is an exhaustive article 
on duelling in England and Ireland. There are, besides, many 
plays, satires, poems, and essays on the subject; and in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ and ‘ Annual Register’ full accounts of 
every memorable duel fought in this country during the last 
one hundred and fifty years. JAMES PEMBERTON GRUND. 











A PARROT STORY. 


THe circumstances did not happen to me personally, but to 
another lady in Africa. That is to say, a lady I have been told 
about ' down in the kingdom of the great unburied king, Kacongo, 
while I was engaged in hunting up the reasons why you must 
not eat this, that, or the other—keecheelas, as we call them there— 
and I may remark that one of the charms of studying in West 
Africa is the keen human interest that comes off every mortal 
subject there like the scent off a flower. It is my firm belief that 
if you were to go down there to study quaternions, or cell division, 
or the mechanical equivalent of heat, you would find yourself up 
to your neck in family stories, two-thirds of which would be 
quite unprintable, before you had been at your work a month. 
Of course, this story is not one of those, or it would not be in 
these pages. The lady, black, and I'll answer for it, comely, for 
it is a way they have down there, had a bit of a tiff with her 
husband—that’s a way they have down there too—and she said, 
‘that if he went on like that she would go home to her mother.’ 
He had heard this sort of thing before from several wives, and 
so did not take much notice, but our lady was made of sterner 
stuff than the others, and so set off one morning before he was 
about, taking with her her two children, one a mere toddler, the 
other a baby in arms. When she had got well away from her 
husband’s village, and away from its plantations into the forest, a 
punia (a highway robber and professional murderer) stopped her. 

‘Are you, said he, with the true caution of an African, 
‘travelling alone, or do you happen to have a man with you?’ 
She had not, you understand, but still she said, ‘Oh yes; there 
are two of my relations coming on behind.’ 

‘Call them,’ said he; ‘I don’t believe it;’ and the lady, having 
nothing better to do, called them loudly, and the parrot heard 
her cry and answered her. 

‘That was only one voice,’ said the Punia; ‘ you have only 
one man with you.’ Then she called again, and another bird 
answered her, and the Punia, with true African caution, ran away. 


? By Mr. R. E. Dennett and natives, 
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She went on for some miles undisturbed; but that Punia had still 
doubts, and so he again stopped her, asking how it was she had 
not those men with her by now. Again she called out lustily, and 
again the birds answered her, and the Punia got fairly scared and 
bolted. Every few hours, however, the Punia’s doubts kept on 
coming toa head, and, as is usual with African stories, the same thing 
kept on happening over and over again, the birds always answering 
her call, And thus she travelled on, through the great wild forest, 
with her two little children, alone and unaided by all things save 
those birds. It was at nightfall that she at last reached her 
mother’s village, and to her horror found it deserted. There was 
of it all only one hut remaining, the rest were but charred ruins. 
Weary and worried beyond description, there was nothing for her 
but to sleep in that one small hut; so she cleared it out, and put 
her children to sleep in it, and then lay down to rest beside them, 
like the good brave black mother she was. Rest there was little 
for her that night, for she was soon roused by a witch coming in. 
She knew he was a witch, and not a ghost (chimbinde), because he 
was quite naked, and to her horror she recognised that this horror 
was her mother’s own brother; a relation, I may observe, to 
whom she would feel the love given by a European to a father, 
for Kacongo is in the realm of mutterrecht; and she recognised 
also that she was in one of those dread places, the meeting-grounds 
of witches, 

What to do she did not know, and she said as much to her 
uncle, who was busy now dressing himself and uttering opinions of 
the nature of—that women who quarrelled with their husbands got 
themselves into no good, and women had no earthly business to go 
travelling alone, &c. However, he told her to fear nothing, and 
he hid the children under his long skirt and the woman hid her- 
self under the mats. No sooner was this done than other witches 
arrived in squads, and they asked the uncle some very driving 
questions about his having on clothes. He madea passable excuse 
for this breach of etiquette, and then the witches started giving 
cause for great anxiety by declaring they ‘smelt. fresh meat,’ 
which, of course, was those children he was sitting over. By-and- 
by, however, the witches went outside the hut, and danced until 
the dawn came, when they returned to their respective towns to 
masquerade in daily life as respectable men and women. That 
they did go at the dawn was providential, for the African witch is 
not bound to get home at dawn or any other set time; he can 
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keep away from his village skylarking for days at a time—in fact, 
for as long as he thinks he can satisfactorily account for by means 
of lies when he does return—whereas gentlemen cannot sit for 
protracted periods with children under their garments, either in 
Africa or out of it, without grave risk of some one noticing they 
are not normal. This freedom of the African witch also acted 
here in allowing the uncle to remain. He had an interview with 
his niece, our lady traveller, the outcome of which voluminous 
affair was that he would take her to her mother’s village if she 
would not reveal his secret and the threat that if she ever did do so 
he would kill her. She promised, and he carried out his promise ; 
but some time afterwards one of those wretched children told their 
grandmother of their adventure, and then she forced her daughter 
to tell her all. 

This grandmother, reeking with family pride, threw herself 
into a tremendous temper on hearing that any one of her family, 
let alone her own brother, should be supposed to be a witch; the 
outcome of all this was that the uncle (who had his good points, 
or he would have spiflicated those children in the witch town 
instead of putting himself to grave inconvenience to save their 
lives) was compelled to take casca (ordeal poison), and, as he was 
a witch, of course he died of it and his body was thrown to the 
dogs, for one cannot bury witches—you might just as well bury 
wireworms, for they play the mischief with the crops, you know. 
The spirit of the uncle killed his niece, and what happened when 
those two spirits met the other side I do not know, but the leaky- 
tongued children did not have anything happen to them, as far as 
I can find. I always feel they ought to have had; but there is 
no evidence of poetic justice overtaking them, and they showed 
a certain decency of feeling in making for themselves and their 
descendants a keecheela—an orunda as my Mpongwe friends 
would call it, a thing that is forbidden—of parrots’ flesh, for 
if it had not been for those parrots answering their mother when 
the professional murderer was going for her with intent, &c., their 
mother would for sure have been killed in the bush. 


M. H. KiInGsLey. 




























CHARLES BULLER. 


Wao was Charles Buller? To those to whom sentiment in such 
things is not altogether worthless, there may seem a fitness that 
one who knew the man should bring some account of him out of 
the pigeonholes of memory into the pages of the Magazine created 
by Buller’s friend, Thackeray—a friend who recorded his loss in 
words which will never be forgotten :— 

Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 

Be weeping o’er her darling’s grave? 

George III. was proud of his English subjects when they 
did not thwart his narrow and wrong-headed doctrines of govern- 
ment ; and it may have been with such a pride that he said that 
he knew all the English pedigrees except two—those of the 
Bullers of Cornwall and the Careys of Devonshire. And yet it 
is perhaps unlikely that he should have thought these untitled 
families equals of the barons and counts of Germany. Perhaps 
he would have said of those houses, as he did of Shakespeare’s 
plays, ‘Poor stuff, but we must not say so.’ Be this as it may, 
the Bullers were an old family, with branches spreading from 
Cornwall into Devonshire. The name is represented in the Long 
Parliament, and I believe long before and after the Restoration 
Buller of Morval returned the four members for East and West 
Looe, up to the time of the disenfranchisement of those boroughs,' 
East Looe had a small, and West Looe a large, constituency ; 
but both returned without question the nominees of Buller of 
Morval. There was a story that one morning, after breakfast, Mr. 
Buller said to the visitors staying in the house, ‘I had nearly for- 
gotten that there is an election for the borough to-day ; shall we 
go and see it?’ He was not much of a political philosopher, but 
if his young Radical nephew (our Charles Buller) was there, he 
could no doubt have explained to his own satisfaction, if not to 
that of Charles, that this was a clear instance of that virtual 
representation by which these four members of the Looe villages 
took effectual care of the interests of Birmingham and Manchester, 


1 The learned Dryasdust will detect a small inaccuracy, but I will not trouble 
my readers with it, 
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and so made it quite unnecessary that these great cities should 
have any members of their own. 

But to return to Charles Buller, the subject of these notes. 
He was the eldest son of Charles, younger brother of John Buller 
of Morval, and a Bengal Civil servant of the East India Company. 
His mother was a daughter of Colonel William Kirkpatrick, also 
in the East India Company’s service, and, like so many of their 
military servants, distinguished as a man of letters and a states- 
man. Their eldest son, Charles (my first cousin), was born in 
Calcutta in the year 1806, and in 1811 the child was brought to 
England by my father and mother. I have heard him say that he 
remembered his fall on the stone or marble floor of the hotel at St. 
Helena, where the home-bound ships usually touched. In those 
days, the surgical skill which can now restore the form of a broken 
nose was unknown. ‘That most terrible of disfigurements was hope- 
less, There was no remedy, unless it were that which Thackeray 
found in making fun of it in himself and his friend Charles. 
Either, or both, might have stood for the drawing in ‘ Punch,’ in 
which the street boy asks wonderingly of the figure before him : 
‘Did it grow so, or was it druvin?’ And ‘ How like Buller is 
to Thackeray or Thackeray to Buller’ was the thought which 
occurred to any one who, knowing the one, saw the other for the 
first time. But for this disfigurement, his features would no 
doubt have reproduced the refined beauty and dignity which 
characterised his father and mother ; and though I do not recollect 
any signs of other feeling than that of satisfied pride in their son 
as he was, I cannot but think of what the shock of grief must have 
been to them when, on their return to England, their boy came 
back to them, some ten years later, so changed from what he was 
when they parted with him. 

Charles was sent to Harrow, where he attained some dis- 
tinction. Thisis evident from Carlyle’s account of his scholarship, 
though I do not find his name in the lists of prizemen, nor 
could he be the Charles Buller who appears as ‘ Head of the School’ 
in the list of 1815. In those days boys left school much earlier 
than they do now; and the interval between school and Oxford 
or Cambridge was filled by reading with a private tutor, or at one 
of the Scottish Universities, to which it was a sort of fashion to 
send the youth of the English upper classes about the end of the 
last century. The time for Charles leaving Harrow was con- 
current with that of the return of his father and mother from 
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India, and Carlyle has told the story of how he became the 
tutor of Charles at Edinburgh University. Carlyle’s introduction 
to the Bullers was on this wise: Edward Irving, a young 
member of the Scotch Church, had come to London, and by 
the zeal and eloquence of his preaching had begun that London 
career of which I need not here say more. He had become 
acquainted with my father and mother through Andrew Robert- 
son, a Scotch miniature painter of some eminence. At my 
father’s house in Fitzroy Square the Bullers met Irving, and 
from him they heard of Carlyle at the moment in which they 
were looking out for a tutor for their son Charles, now leaving 
Harrow, at the age of fifteen. I go on with the story in 
Carlyle’s own words :— 

‘From the first I found my Charles a most manageable, 
intelligent, cheery, and altogether welcome and _ intelligent 
phenomenon ; quite a bit of sunshine in my dreary Edinburgh 
element. I was in waiting for his brother and him when they 
landed at Flemings. We set instantly out on a walk, round 
by the foot of Salisbury Crags, up from Holyrood, by the Castle 
and Law Courts, home again to George Square; and really I 
recollect few more pleasant walks in my life! So all intelligent, 
seizing all you said to him with such a recognition ; so loyal- 
hearted, chivalrous, guileless, so delighted (evidently) with me 
as I was with him. Arthur, two years younger, kept mainly 
silent, being slightly deaf too; but I could perceive that he 
also was a fine little fellow, honest, intelligent, and kind, and 
that apparently I had been much in luck in this didactic adven- 
ture, which proved abundantly the fact. The two youths took 
to me with unhesitating liking, and I to them; and we never 
had anything of a quarrel or even of weariness or dreariness 
between us; such “teaching” as I never did in any sphere 
before or since. Charles, by his qualities, his ingenuous curio- 
sities, his brilliancy of faculty and character, was actually an 
entertainment to me rather than a labour. If we walked 
together, which I remember sometimes happening, he was the best 
company I could find in Edinburgh. I had entered him of 
Dunbar’s in third Greek class at College. In Greek and Latin, 
in the former in every respect, he was far my superior; and I 
had to prepare my lessons by way of keeping him to his work 
at Dunbar’s, Keeping him to work was my one difficulty, if 
there was one, and my essential function. I tried to guide him 
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into reading, into solid enquiry and reflection. He got some 
mathematics from me and might have had more. He got, in 
brief, what expansion into such wider fields of intellect and more 
manifest modes of thinking and working, as my poor possi- 
bilities could yield him, and was always generously grateful to 
me afterwards, Friends of mine in a fine frank way, beyond 
what I could be brought to merit, he, Arthur, and all the family 
continued till death parted us.’ ! 

This pleasant story, characterised alike by its goodness of heart 
and artistic genius, has unfortunately to be compared with the 
ungenerous, and as Mr. Froude shows utterly unjust, references 
and allusions to Carlyle’s relations with the Buller family con- 
tained in others of his writings. In Carlyle Nature had very im- 
perfectly tempered her clay, as was shown in these cynical contra- 
dictions of his better self. In my personal intercourse I never 
saw anything in him but what was good and kind; but in his 
books, and in what I have heard of him from others, I cannot 
deny that there was much that was harsh and chaotic. 

From his private tutor’s Charles Buller proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where Frederic Maurice and John Sterling 
were among his contemporaries. The elder Charles Buller, whose 
fatherly sympathies always kept him in genial accord with his 
own son and younger men, thought that his son had found in his 
Cambridge tutor a man who understood the worthlessness of the 
old-fashioned University studies, and how they should be replaced 
by the new knowledge and wisdom now beginning to shine upon the 
world. Charles became a leadex—perhaps the leader—of the 
young enthusiasts among whom he found himself. The ‘ Union’ 
was the organ through which the new life and light found utterance 
and expression in the University, while Trinity had its own special 
society in the ‘ Apostles.’ But I must confess that this high- 
sounding name did not originally mean that they were to be the 
teachers of a new Gospel, but only that their number was limited 
to twelve. 

Politics, combined as they were with the profession of the 
bar, became the natural and proper business of Charles Buller’s 
life. His family borough interests, and the fact that his father 
was now holding one of the East Looe seats until the son 
should be of age to take it, told him that he belonged to the 
class which governed England. Radical as he was, and ever con- 

1 Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle, vol, i. p. 196, 
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tinued to be, he was always ready to give up that or any other 
class privilege when the time came for so doing ; but meanwhile 
he was to make the best use of the old institutions. Maurice 
told me of an instance of the stirring of the Cornish gentleman’s 
blood when some men at the Union spoke contemptuously of a 
Vyvyan, and Charles Buller exclaimed: ‘What! a man of no 
worth ? Why, he spells his name with two y’s.’ Probably if we 
could recover a pamphlet on parliamentary reform which Charles 
Buller wrote before Lord Grey’s great measure had been brought 
forward or its character known, we should find it and many others 
of his essays too extreme for any Conservative of our own day. I 
remember that Buller’s scheme left one member to each of the 
old close boroughs, and gave the franchise to householders rated 
at upwards of 20/. a year. 

The Bullers of Cornwall had usually supported the old Whig 
party; but though the young Charles was returned to Parliament 
in 1832, he was not allowed to retain his seat, so as to take part 
in the final disenfranchisement of the family borough. But he 
recovered his position by becoming the member for the newly 
enfranchised borough of Liskeard, in which he may be said to 
have created the new Buller interest which lasted through the 
rest of his own life and that of his brother Arthur. In the new 
reformed House of Commons, Charles Buller entered on a political 
career which was only ended by his premature death, but which, had 
he lived, would have led him, in the opinion of the best judges, to 
a very high place among the statesmen of our time. He joined, 
if indeed he did not create, the little party who were called the 
Philosophie Radicals ; and out of doors they were represented by 
John Mill and by the ‘ Globe,’ the ‘ Westminster’ and the ‘ London 
Review,’ and the ‘Examiner. Nor were there wanting that 
woman’s presence and influence which supply an attractive charm 
to the dryest politics, as to all other business of life, and 


Give to every power a double power 
Above their functions and their offices. 


Mrs. Austin and Mrs. Grote took their places among the literary 
ladies of the new party, but the centre of the brilliant throng 
was the mother of Charles Buller, presiding over her salon at 
Storey’s Gate during the sittings of Parliament. Some thirty 
years before, Miss Isabella Kirkpatrick had been the reigning 
beauty in the Calcutta drawing-rooms, till she had to share her 
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throne with my mother, her youngest sister. A third sister came 
out, and the young gentlemen showed more wit than gallantry by 
toasting : ‘Is a belle, Was a belle, and Never was a Belle.’ I be- 
lieve that Mrs. Charles Buller kept much of her youthful beauty ; 
but my own recollection is of her charm of manner, at once so 
brilliant and so gracious, so lively, yet so kind and gentle. She 
was a woman of the world, in the sense of the phrase which means 
that she did not severely judge, and easily condoned in others the 
faults—I cannot deny that I ought to use a stronger word—for 
which she had herself no disposition. Her whole heart was with 
her husband and her children, though perhaps she might have 
told you that this was because she liked it to be so, and not be- 
cause she thought that there was any duty or virtue in her love 
forthem. I always think of it as a characteristic speech when I 
had said something to her about patriotism, and she rejoined— 
‘ Patriotism! Nonsense! But, of course, when I hear them play 
“God Save the Queen ” at the Opera, I feel a desire to scratch 
out my neighbour's eyes!’! 

Mrs. Buller’s house—burnt down, and rebuilt with quite new 
geography some years afterwards—had its drawing-room opening 
intoa garden with a footway into Birdeage Walk, but with no 
carriage access except through a narrow street, of which Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone jestingly said to me, after his first visit there, 
that it seemed as if itmight have been the fit meeting-place of a dark 
conspiracy, instead of the gay and brilliant reception he had found 
there. The distance was so small that whenever the House was 
sitting Charles Buller and his friends could come in and out of it 
through the evening, which, too, was the easier because in those 
days it was etiquette for a member of Parliament to go to dinner 
or to an after-dinner reception in his morning frock coat. The 
company was not confined to the philosophic M.P.’s. Frederic 
Maurice had been seen there, ‘a lamb among the lions, and I 
heard Charles himself tell an enquiring young lady that they 
sometimes admitted a Tory on the understanding that he should 
look ashamed of himself. 

The Philosophie Radicals, who chafed a good deal in the 
trammels of the old Whig party, though they not only gave it 
their general support, but even took office under it, hoped and 


1 I have heard that she was compared to Mme. Récamier by the late Mr. Henry 
Reeve of the Edinburgh Review, and by others who could recollect the holder of 
the last of the Parisian Salons. 
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believed that they had indeed the right man for their leader in 
Lord Durham. This hope was now to be tested. 

Ever since the annexation of the French Province of Lower 
Canada to England in the previous century, there had existed in 
that province the usual hostility of two unamalgamated races 
spread on both sides through all classes from the English rulers to 
the French peasants. This hatred had brought on an insur- 
rection in the autumn of 1838. The actual insurrection was 
put down by Sir John Colbourne, the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief; but it remained to bring the convicted 
leaders of the rebellion to justice and to examine and remedy the 
grievances which might be found to have brought about this 
state of things. To effect these two purposes, the Home Govern- 
ment sent out a Royal Commission, with the necessary statutory 
powers, in the spring of 1839. Lord Durham was at the head of 
the Commission. His secretary was Charles Buller, and his legal 
adviser, not, be it observed, Charles Buller, but a Mr. Turton. 
On his arrival in Canada, Lord Durham, in the exercise of his 
power to represent the local legislature, issued ordinances for 
bringing the rebel persons to trial, and providing, in certain 
cases, for their transportation to one of the West India Islands. 
But on the text of these ordinances reaching England, the keen 
eyes of the English enquirers in the Opposition discovered that 
Lord Durham had exceeded the powers, ample as they were, 
which the British Parliament had given him. It was a small 
matter—a direction to the Governor of another colony, over which 
Lord Durham had no sort of authority, to exercise a special 
control over any convicted rebels who might be sent to him from 
Canada—and it could have been easily set right by the home 
Parliament. But Lord Brougham, who never forgave the wrongs 
he had suffered at the hands of his former friends of the old 
Whig party, under the pretext of upholding the dignity and 
rights of the British Constitution, brought in a Bill in the form of 
an indemnity for this mistake, but in reality with the intention of 
making it appear to Lord Durham to be a personal insult, and of 
compelling him to resign his office. Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment, not able to resist the overwhelming force of the House of 
Lords, accepted the Bill under a feeble protest, and advised the 
House of Commons to do so too. Lord Durham, who had only 
reached Canada on May 29, returned to England in November of 
the same year, to defy his enemies and vindicate his conduct, as 
he said. But when they were all waiting for this vindication, in 
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the form of a great speech in Parliament, Lord Durham said he 
meant to refer to the Blue Book, in which he had given to the 
Government all that he had to say on the subject. 

I should wander too far from my main subject if I were to go 
into the odd story of the appearance of part of the Durham Report 
in the ‘ Times’ before it had been laid before Parliament. When 
it was so laid, it was found to be a long and elaborate document of 
the highest value and importance. It was at first whispered and 
then declared openly, and without receiving any contradiction, 
that though the signature was that of Durham, the head and the 
hand were those of Buller.! Lord Durham disappeared from 
political life, and Charles Buller was recognised by the practical 
statesman and the student of constitutional history as having 
solved the problem to be solved. 

The Durham-Buller policy, as I may at all events call it, 
unfolded in this document, destined to found throughout the 
British Colonial Empire what we know by the name of Responsible 
Government for our Colonies of European race, has been carried 
out after many checks and vicissitudes with complete and perma- 
nent success. The first step in this policy was to restore content- 
ment, loyalty, and harmony to Lower Canada, by uniting it with 
the Upper Province under a constitution in which the Governor 
appointed by the Crown was to exercise his functions through 
ministers possessing the confidence of the popularly elected 
Legislature, on the model of our own Parliamentary system at 
home. Buller’s views up to this point he lived to see carried out 
by Lord Grey as Colonial Secretary, and Lord Elgin as Governor 
of Canada, on the return of Lord John Russell to power in 1846. 
The present splendid Dominion of Canada, including Nova Scotia 
and the other Maritime Provinces, and reaching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, is the realisation of the larger federation which he 
also advised and advocated in Parliament, but which was not an 
accomplished fact till nearly twenty years after his death.” 

On the re-formation of a Whig Ministry in 1846, under Lord 
J. Russell, some were surprised not to find Charles Buller’s name 
connected with some higher office than that of Judge-Advocate- 
General. But great as was his now recognised ability, he was not 
offered a seat in the Cabinet, which was then a much smaller 
body than it now is; and I believe that he was unwilling to 

1 An official behind the scenes, asked as to the authorship of the Report, 
replied: ‘Gibbon Wakefield inspired it, Charles Buller wrote it, Lord Durham 
signed it.’ 2 In 1867. 
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become a member of the Privy Council without an office of 
Cabinet rank. He was unwilling, for any lesser position, to give 
up, as he must then have done, that line of his profession as a 
barrister which consisted of the conduct of appeals before the 
Privy Council. How the difficulty was to have been met when, 
eighteen months later, he accepted the office of sole Poor Law 
Commissioner, I do not know. His insight into the principles of 
constitutional problems and reform, combined with his practical 
statesmanship and his independence, marked him as the fit man 
for working such a measure as the New Poor Law, which was at 
once so unpopular and so necessary. But it was not to be. 
He died in his forty-third year (November 1848), sinking after a 
surgical operation for an internal complaint from which he had 
suffered much for many years, and which was especially aggra- 
vated by the House of Commons work of sitting to hear or 
standing to speak through the long hours of night. 

With one exception, but that was the irreparable and fatal 
one of want of health, Charles Buller had all the qualifications, 
inherent and acquired, for making a great English statesman. 
He was born with the traditions of one of those old county 
families which have had so large a share, and have not yet lost 
it, in our political history. His earliest childhood connected him 
with India ; at Harrow, Edinburgh, and Cambridge he was trained 
in all the old-fashioned education, but at the moment when it 
was opening out into all those new forms of social and political 
life which were indeed most wonderful, though we now take 
them asa part of the ordinary life which we never speak about. 
Wordsworth has given us a description of the happiness which it 
was even to have lived in the days of the great men of mind 
and mental power in his youth; but when I look back to what 
we have been doing since the year 1829, I am inclined to doubt 
whether this and the last generation have not seen still greater 
things than Wordsworth saw in science, history, theology, and 
politics. I have here only to speak of the last, though this in 
its widest sense. 

Parliamentary Reform, the right government of Ireland, 
colonisation, emigration, abolition of slavery, national education, 
trade, manufactures and commerce waiting to be freed from the 
thraldom of a minute and paternal legislation which had bound 
the nation hand and foot : these were among the things for which 
the hour had come, and Charles Buller was one of the men who 
were prepared for that hour, as it was for them. When, indeed, he 
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went first into the House of Commons, little more than a boy in 
age, and 
Of his port as meek as is a maid, 

he did not find that leadership in the ‘ Union’ or the ‘ Apostles ’ 
had given him the qualification for speaking in the House of 
Commons which the squire-colonel of militia got from the practice 
of giving orders to six hundred men under arms. I remember 
his mother telling me how her boy came back, night after night, 
not having been bold enough to venture on his maiden speech he 
had gone down so anxious to make. But the mother knew how 
to play her part in this, as in all the rest of her relations with the 
young statesman, and in due time he not only had acquired the 
easy readiness of the well-accustomed speaker and debater, but 
men were as ready to hear as he to speak. The members pre- 
sently began to listen to what Charles Buller had to say, because 
they found that he could light up and give life, by his wit and 
wisdom, to subjects which, however important in themselves, were 
apt to be found dry in other hands. Indeed, it was said by a 
great authority, though I must say rather inconsequently, that 
he was such a humorist and lover of fun, that men did not 
always know whether he was speaking in jest or earnest. He 
was indeed a humorist; but his was the humour of depth not 
of shallowness; and above all, the humour not of cynicism but 
of goodness of heart. Sweetness was the characteristic of his 
disposition, and the refined and gentle courtesy of his bearing to 
all around him begot affection in all his personal relations. It is 
interesting to notice, as illustrating the change of manners, that this 
most gentle of men used (as he himself told me) to practise pistol 
shooting in a gallery, in order that he might be ready, in case he 
had to meet a challenge in the course of the transactions of his 
public business. Both in this and in the turn for boxing which 
Carlyle mentions as one of the qualifications of his Harrow 
pupil, there may have been something of the old Cornish aptitude 
for giving and taking hard knocks. Anyhow, Charles Buller, in 
Parliament and out of it, was always the ready and the able 
champion of the better cause. There are at least two appreciative 
contemporary notices—in the ‘ Annual Register ’ and in Greville’s 
‘Memoirs.’ They are too long to quote here. I will give 
Chaucer’s picture of the ideal, which exactly corresponds with that 
of the actual man :— 


And evermore he had a sovereign prise, 
And though that he was worthy he was wise, 
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And of his port as meek as is a maid. 
He never yet no villainy ne said 

Tn all his life unto no manner wight : 
He was a very perfect gentle knight. 


P.S.—The mention of the Privy Council in connection with 
Charles Buller’s name reminds me of the curious story he once 
told me of how, as a young man, he signed the proclamation 
announcing the accession of William IV.—a story verified by the 
help of my friend, Mr. Walkes, of the Council office. On the 
news of George IV.’s death (July 26, 1830) reaching London, the 
Privy Council met and informed the Duke of Clarence of his 
accession to the throne. They then returned to the Council 
Chamber, and, according to their own record, proceeded to draw 
up a proclamation to the like effect. But the proclamation itself, 
which is duly set forth in the Council Records, as it was after- 
wards published, makes the proclamation to be that of ‘The 
Lords spiritual and temporal of this realm, being here assisted 
with these of his late Majesty’s Privy Council, with numbers of 
other principal gentlemen of quality,’ and, in fact, the proclama- 
tion was signed by many persons who were not peers, Privy 
Councillors, nor high officials ; any one who, with the qualification 
of a decent coat, claimed the right to take part in the proceedings 
and sign the proclamation; and among these was the young 
Charles Buller, who claimed under this last qualification, which he 
had doubtless been made aware of by his uncle, who was at that 
time Clerk of the Council. Two things are noticeable in this 
interesting procedure. First, that there is no mention of the 
House of Commons, nor, indeed, of Parliament at all, unless it 
be in the phrase, ‘the peers, spiritual and temporal, of the 
realm.’ The Speaker of the House of Commons does not sign 
the proclamation, either by name or title, though he is in the 
list of the Privy Councillors present at the earlier meeting, no 
doubt in his capacity of a Privy Councillor. And, secondly, there 
is the fact of ‘the man in the street,’ with no qualification but 
that of the decent coat aforesaid, taking an equal share with the 
great powers of the nation in ascertaining and declaring the all- 
important matter, who is ‘ solely and rightfully’ the king of these 
realms in succession to the late King. Though the only grounds 
set forth are inheritance and the grace of God, it almost looks (as 
Charles Buller said when telling me the story) as though we 
had here a survival of the choice of the King by popular election. 


EDWARD STRACHEY, 
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July 3rd.—I am spending a few days in Surrey, at my 
old friend K.’s, for bicycling. The roads are far better than ours 
in Berkshire, and the scenery is more diversified. I have visited 
Norbury, and Juniper Hill, and Chesington, and the other spots 
made interesting by Fanny Burney. Going down a hill to-day 
by Norbury Park I was startled by a loud explosion, and thought 
my celluloid gear-case had spontaneously combust. But it was 
the back tyre, which I had blown up too tight for its recent 
inefficient mending. At Leatherhead I looked in vain for the old 
glass which an old vicar, the celebrated antiquary, Dallaway, had 
brought from France. It must have been removed lately, as 
Murray still speaks of it. I am a friend to the clergy on their 
sacerdotal side, but I think them as a rule but careless custodians 
of Church property. To give a curious instance. I wished some 
years ago to verify the date of a marriage, and called upon the 
rector of the church where the marriage had taken place. He 
assured me that the register I wanted was lost, but I might see 
the others. It was cold comfort ; but my good genius led me to 
assent, and I was taken to the vestry, the chest was unlocked, and 
the books exhibited. ‘Is there nothing else in the box?’ I 
asked. ‘No,’ said the rector, somewhat nettled ; ‘I have been 
here forty years, and I should know what registers there are.’ 
‘Of course,’ said I, ‘but one side of the chest looks a different 
colour from the other.’ ‘Nonsense!’ said he. ‘ Well,’ I said, 
‘you must forgive my presumption, but will you allow me to 
feel?’ And without waiting for leave I felt, and flat against one 
side of the chest was the missing register. 

That is an instance of oversight rather than neglect. But 
look at our own church! What has it not suffered from fashion 
and from heedlessness! It was fashion that made my great- 
grandfather put in the beautiful panelled ceiling, and fashion that 
made my father pull it down, the vicar acquiescing. It was 
fashion that sent our old plate to the melting-pot, and our old 
font goodness knows whither, perhaps to some pigsty; and then 
ignorant indifference came in to devour what fashion had spared, 
blocked up the old rood-loft staircase, pulled up the old tomb- 
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stones and cut them into lengths for flagging, turned out the old 
helmets and hatchments, and made itself generally busy with axes 
and hammers. Of course, occasionally you do get a vicar who is 
a bit of an antiquary, and takes an interest in his treasures. I 
knew one once who used to skip up his chancel like a priest of 
Dagon, for fear of treading on the precious brasses that were inlaid 
in the floor. This was, perhaps, carrying caution to an extreme, 

5th.—There is such a large family of children here that one 
grows young again oneself. Dorothy came to me this morning, 
and asked if I knew the words she liked best. They were ‘lack’ 
and ‘ Mazawattee.’ She will, I suppose, be the poet of the family. 
Sybil (a Sybil of the second generation, for Lord B.’s novel 
appeared so long ago as 1845) is the eldest, and the censor of 
morals. ‘I shouldn’t call her a beast, Rosalind,’ she was heard 
say to her sister; ‘it is a vulgar word; I should call her a devil,’ 
How well that illustrates the discrepancy of the two ideals, between 
which even their elders are tossed! You get it again in that 
story of the Highland and Lowland servants of one of the 
Hamiltons. Said the latter, ‘I wuss I had an assurance that Mr. 
Hamilton was a converted Christian. To which his indignant 
fellow: ‘Mr. Hamilton a converted Christian! Mr. Hamilton is 
a pair-r-fet gentleman!’ Jack was not at home, much to my 
regret. It was Jack who, when he had to spend a few days in 
Paris on his way home from Cannes, said to his mother: ‘ Mother, 
I hate Paris ; I don’t feel well. I feel as if I had swallowed the 
Revolution,’ 

6th.—My correspondents this month are kinder than ever. 
One sends me a most eloquent discourse on the nightingale’s 
song, illustrating it from the poetry of five centuries, candidly 
confessing at the same time that she has never heard it; another 
sends me a budget of nonsense verses, which I must copy. They 
have a fatal fascination for me. 


There was a young wife of Antigua, 

Who said to her spouse, ‘ What a pig you are!’ 
He said, ‘O, my queen! 
Is it manners you mean, 

Or do you refer to my fig-u-re ?’ 


There was a young girl of Madrid, 
Whose bike went amiss on the skid; 
The bike it was broken, 
And words they were spoken ; 
I’m sorry she did, but she did / 
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There were three young ladies of Birmingham— 
I know a sad story concerning ’em : 

They stuck needles and pins 

In the right reverend shins 
Of the B-sh-p engaged in confirming ‘em, 


7th—I came across to-day in Sophocles a sufficient warrant 

for the remarkably buoyant telegrams that used to come from the 
Greek headquarters. Prince Polixenes, commander-in-chief of 
the forces against Thebes, says, ‘I will not report bad tidings, 
for it is the mark of a good general to tell the better news, but 
not the worse.’ 

O08 dyyedodpev pravp”* éret orpatnddrov 

Xpyotod ra kpeiooew pnde ravdea Neyer. 


It is worth while at this moment to look at the past history of Phil- 
Hellenism. Mommsen has an interesting sketch of Greek history 
under the Empire in his ‘ Roman Provinces’ in which he shows how 
Greece was always the spoilt child of the Powers. For instance, 
after the battle of Pharsalia, in which the Athenians had taken 
the side of Pompey, Cesar contented himself with asking them 
. ‘how often they would still ruin themselves, and trust to be 
saved by the renown of their ancestors.’' | Mommsen inclines to 
the opinion that ‘the considerate treatment of the Greeks in 
general, and the special kindness shown by the Government to 
Hellas proper, did not redound to the true benefit either of the 
Government or of the country.’ But Mommsen’s a German. 
9th.—To-day is the centenary of Burke’s death, but I hear of 
no commemorative speeches. And yet it was only the death of 
his son that prevented Burke’s being Lord Beaconsfield! In that 
case I should certainly have joined the Primrose League. I do 
not care much for the ‘ Reflections on the French Revolution,’ 
but the ‘ American Speeches’ and the ‘Present Discontents’ are 
full of the first principles of politics. On every page one meets a 
phrase or a paragraph that applies itself to modern times. How 
wise he is about the Colonies: ‘I look upon tke imperial rights 
of Great Britain, and the privileges which the colonists ought to 
enjoy under these rights, to be just the most reconcilable things 
in the world. The Parliament of Great Britain sits at the head 


' Cf. also what Plutarch relates of Sulla after the capture of Athens. When 
he was entreated to stay the slaughter, ‘after that he had somewhat said in 
praise of the ancient Athenians, he concluded in the end to give the greater 
number unto the smaller, and the living to the dead.’ (North’s Translation, p. 474.) 
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of her extensive empire in two capacities: one, as the local legis- 
lature of this island; the other, and I think her nobler capacity, 
is what I call her imperial character. (Surely Burke must have 
been Lord Beaconsfield after all!) ‘My hold of the Colonies is in 
the close affection which grows from common names, from kindred 
blood, from similar privileges, and equal protection. These are 
ties which, though light as air, are as strong as links of iron.’ 

What a pity it was that the element of 7d mepurrov so often 
marred his practical effectiveness! The best example I know 
(though in that case we cannot regret the ineffectiveness) will be 
found in Miss Burney’s diary, where she describes her emotions 
during the speech against Warren Hastings: ‘His opening had 
struck me with the highest admiration of his powers, from the 
eloquence, the imagination, the fire, the diversity of expression, 
and the ready flow of language with which he seemed gifted in a 
most superior manner for any and every purpose to which rhetoric 
could lead. And when he came to his two narratives, when he 
related the particulars of those dreadful murders, he interested, 
he engaged, he at last overpowered me; I felt my cause lost. I 
could hardly keep on my seat. My eyes dreaded a single glance 
towards a man so accused as Mr. Hastings ; I wanted to sink on 
the floor, that they might be saved so painful a sight. I had no 
hope he could clear himself; not another wish in his favour re- 
mained. But when from this narration Mr. Burke proceeded to 
his own comments and declamation—when the charges of rapacity, 
cruelty, tyranny were general, and made with all the violence of 
personal detestation, and continued and aggravated without any 
further fact or illustration, then there appeared more of study 
than of truth, more of invective than of justice ; and, in short, so 
little of proof to so much of passion, that in a very short time I 
began to lift up my head, my seat was no longer uneasy, my eyes 
were indifferent which way they looked or what object caught 
them, and before I was myself aware of the declension of Mr. 
Burke’s powers over my feelings, I found myself a mere spectator 
in a public place, and looking all around it with my opera-glass 
in my hand’ (iv. 119). 

1lth.—A slight bicycling accident, which for-'the moment - 
reduces me to the sad case of the Cook in the ‘Canterbury 
Tales ’"— 


But great harm was it, as it thoughté me, 
That on his shin a mormal haddé he— 
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—kept me from church, and I took down the third volume of 
‘Donne’s Sermons.’ I went by preference to the third volume, 
not because it contains my favourite sermon, for that is the 
76th of vol. i., with its magnificent close, but (let me confess) 
because my copy is printed on large paper to match the first 
two volumes, and is, so far as I know, in that state unique. My 
choice to-day justified itself by coming upon a State Sermon 
with which one’s new-tuned loyalty proved to be in key; a 
sermon, moreover, containing a panegyric on the Great Queen ; 
a fact sufficiently remarkable considering the sermon was 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross before the Council on the anni- 
versary of James’s accession. For James did not love Elizabeth, 
or love her praises. 

‘We need not that Edict of the Senate of Rome, Ut sub 
titulo gratiarum agendarum ; That upon pretence of thanking 
our Princes for that which, we say, they had done, Boni 
principes que facerent recognoscerent, good Princes should take 
knowledge what they were bound to do, though they had not 
done so yet. We need not this Circuit, nor this disguise; for 
God’s hand hath been abundant towards us in raising Ministers 
of State, so qualified, and so endowed : and such Princes as have 
fastened their friendships, and conferred their favors, upon such 
persons. We celebrate, seasonably, opportunely, the thankful 
acknowledgment of these mercies this day: This day, which God 
made for us, according to the pattern of his first days in the 
Creation; where Vesper et mane dies wnus, the evening first and 
then the morning made up the day; for here the saddest night 
and the joyfullest morning, that ever the daughters of this Island 
saw, made up this day. Consider the tears of Richmond this 
night, and the joys of London at this place, at this time, in the 
morning ; and we shall find Prophecy even in that saying of the 
Poet, Nocte pluit tota, showers of rain all night, of weeping for 
our Soveraign ; and we would not be comforted, because she was 
not: And yet, redewnt spectacula mane, the same hearts, the 
same eyes, the same hands, were all directed upon recogni- 
tions, and acclamations of her successor, in the morning: And 
when every one of you in the City were running up and down 
like Ants, with their eggs bigger than themselves, every man 
with his bags to seek where to hide them safely, Almighty God 
shed down His Spirit of Unity, and recollecting, and reposedness, 
and acquiescence, upon you all. In the death of that Queen, 
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unmatchable, inimitable in her sex ; that Queen, worthy, I will 
not say of Nestors years, I will not say of Methusalems, but worthy 
of Adams years if Adam had never faln; in her death we were 
all under one common flood and depth of tears. But the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of that depth: God took pleasure, 
and found a savor of rest in our peaceful chearfulness, and in our 
joyful and confident apprehension of blessed days in His Govern- 
ment, whom ke had prepared at first and preserved so often 
for us. 

‘As the Rule is true, Cum de Malo principe posteri tacent, 
manifestum est vilem facere presentem, when men dare not 
speak of the vices of a Prince that is dead, it is certain that the 
Prince that is alive proceeds in the same vices ; so the inversion 
of the Rule is true too, Cum de bono principe loquuntur, when 
men may speak freely of the virtues of a dead Prince, it is an 
evident argument that the present Prince practises the same 
vertues; for, if he did not, he would not love to hear of them. 
Of her, we may say (that which was well said, and therefore it 
were pity it should not be once truly said, for so it was not when it 
was first said to the Emperor Julian), nihil humile aut abjectum 
cogitavit, quia novit de se semper loquendum; she knew the 
world would talk of her after her death, and therefore she did 
such things all her life were worthy to be talked of’ (p. 351). 

There have been three deans who stand out from the decanal 
multitude as ideal occupiers of the metropolitan stall, men at 
once of broad culture, fine eloquence, and passionate piety—Colet, 
Donne, and Church. They had much in common, despite the 
differences proper to their different periods, and one point 
especially, that though living in the heart of the great city, they 
pursued the fallentis semita vite. It was a maxim of Colet, 
and may well have been the maxim of his like-minded successors, 
Si vis divinus esse, lateut Deus. I was glad tosee on my last visit 
to St. Paul’s that Donne’s monument, in which he is figured in his 
shroud, has been restored to the south aisle. (See Walton’s Life.) 

By the way, I observe an appeal to men of wealth in the news- 
papers, bidding them come forward with subscriptions to decorate 
in St. Paul’s what still needs decorating. The appeal is feathered 
with the promise to find room in the scheme of decoration for the 
donor’s coat of arms. Certainly heraldic shields are highly 
decorative, but except on monuments they seem a little out of 
place in a cathedral. But ‘of famous men,’ as Thucydides said, 
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‘the whole earth isa monument.’ Perhaps, too, recent research 
has established Dame Juliana Berners’s statement, that the Blessed 
Virgin was a ‘ Princess of Coat Armour.’ And the custom is, of 
course, ancient and well established. Savonarola records it in one 
of his Lenten sermons just four centuries ago. ‘ How is it that 
if I were to say: Give me ten ducats to one in need, thou 
wouldst not give them ; but if I tell thee: Spend a hundred for a 
chapel here in St. Mark, wouldst thou do it? Yes! in order to 
have thy coat of arms placed there. Look through all convent 
buildings, and thou wilt find them full of their founders’ armorial 
bearings. I raise my head to look above a door, thinking to see 
a crucifix, and behold there is a shield; I raise my head again a 
little further on, and behold there is another shield. I dona 
vestment, thinking that a crucifix is painted on it; but arms 
have been painted even there, the better to be seen by the 
people.’ 

14th.—I dined yesterday with —— to meet a few of his Irish 
friends. They had all been, as it turned out, at Trinity College 
together, and there is no such college for camaraderie. ‘I am so 
glad you think so,’ one would say, ‘for your opinion on a point 
like that is worth having.’ ‘I have never forgotten,’ the other 
would presently take occasion to remark, ‘the admirable way you 
put that objection in Kottabos.” To the mere outsider, who had 
been bred but at an English university, the utmost compliment 
they would allow was, ‘I see your meaning.’ We had many anec- 
dotes. One was of Dr. Henry, the eccentric physician and 
Virgilian commentator, who in his former capacity refused to 
charge more than a five-shilling fee, and wrote ‘ Strictures on the 
Autobiography of Dr. Cheyne,’ the fashionable practitioner of the 
day, and in the latter wandered over Europe on foot, crossing the 
Alps seventeen times, in search of illustrative matter for his 
‘ Eneidea.’? On his deathbed, what troubled him was the view he 
had previously expressed about Dido; with his last gasp he said, 
‘Dido was never married to Sichzus.’ 

Another anecdote with the right Irish flavour was of a Roman 
deacon sent to baptise a baby. In the cabin he could find no 
water, but there was a pot of tea. ‘Tea,’ he reasoned, ‘contains 
water, the rest is but accident,’ and proceeded to pour out a cup. 
But it was strong, even to blackness, so he went in search of 
water, arl having found some watered the tea down to a more 
reasonab) colour, christened the baby with it, and reported the 
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circumstance, as acase of conscience, to his superior. It had not 
occurred to him, having found the water, to use it by itself. 
Other stories were donnish. One was of an undergraduate’s tele- 
gram: ‘I have missed my train; what shall I do? I will come 
by the next.’ Another, of a tutor’s letter of condolence sent to a 
bereaved parent. This was unkindly attributed to Oxford. The 
tutor wrote: ‘I am sincerely grieved to hear the sad news of your 
son’s death. But I must inform you he would have had to go 
down in any case, as he had failed to satisfy the examiners in 
classical Moderations.’ One other story I may add here, as it 
serves to illustrate a certain disparity often noticeable between 
Saxon and Celtic word-values, and also the way in which Irish orators 
discount their own rhetoric. A Home Ruler was haranguing on 
English terrorism, and after drawing a horrid picture of babies 
speared on the points of bayonets, &., he concluded: ‘If that’s 
your civilisation you may keep it. I call it most improper.’ 

17th.—Mr. Rudyard Kipling, by the ‘ Recessional ’ in to-day’s 
Times, takes his place among the prophets. His previous 
attempt at religious verse, the ‘Hymn before Action,’ in his last 
volume, was a decided failure, the expression being as common- 
place as the sentiment. This poem is no less decided a success. 
The second verse is worthy of Charles Wesley, and shows signs of 

being inspired by his rhythms and cadences. 

The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart : 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


The only false note is in the third stanza— 


Far-called our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire. 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 


To compare a festival with a nation is fantastic, and spoils the 
simplicity of the poem. It looks as if the ‘navies’ and the 
‘fire’ of the first couplet were responsible for the suggestion 
of Tyre, and no doubt the decay of that mercantile nation has 
many lessons for us. But Mr. Kipling, though he probably had 
these in mind, does not express them, and passes them by fora 
prettiness fitter for some ‘ Ballade of dead cities.’ The Laureate’s 
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Jubilee Ode had just such another false note, introduced in the 
same way by a rhyme: 
‘ Never be broken, long as I shall reign, 
The solemn covenant ‘twixt them and me 
To keep this kingdom, moated by the main, 
Loyal yet free. 


It is obvious that a kingdom, in the sense in which it can be loyal, 
cannot be moated. 

20th.—The everlasting antinomy between squire and parson 
has been illustrated lately on the grand scale between our diocesan 
officials and leading laymen. The clerical faction have been of 
the mind of Dean Donne, who sang : 


*Twere profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love ; 


and the laity have no less dissembled their natural affection. We 
of the laity undoubtedly began it, by refusing to join the Clergy 
Sustentation Fund. That fund started as a Jubilee fund, and 
then turned round and announced itself as a subscription-list ; in 
other words, after we have braced ourselves to give 100/. or so in 
honour of Her Majesty, we are to be asked to make this an annual 
subscription. It is the policy of the horse-leech. No, we say, we 


will invest our donations, and make, if you please, a sort of sub- 
scription-list that way ; which will further be good finance, for if 
we subscribed 100/. every year for ten years, at the end of that 
time the money would be gone altogether, but by investing even 
one 100/. there is 2/. 10s. to be given away every year, and the 
100]. is there safe and sound all the time. And, after all, the 
clergy of our own diocese are comparatively well off, and charity 
begins at home. The other row was begun by the Diocesan Con- 
ference, which very coolly proposed to make the diocese the area 
of association for Voluntary Schools. Why it should not be I 
have not the faintest idea; nor have any of us, so far as I have 
discovered. But we have a fighting Lord-Lieutenant, who has 
given the word for the county against the diocese, and so the 
county it must be. ‘It will be so convenient, you know,’ says 
Tom, ‘to have a County Organisation; so that when the County 
Council takes over the schools > *But I thought you all 
protested against Sir John Gorst’s Bill last year,’ I said. In the 
meantime, however, it seems the County Council has taken up 
education with enthusiasm. I have even heard of a proposal to 
come to the aid of agriculture by giving lessons in haymaking 
18—2 
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during the winter months, shavings being supplied for the 
purpose. 

23rd.—Bob is anxious to collect something that no one else 
collects, and I have suggested ‘dictionaries.’ It will last him a 
year, cost only a trifle, and give him a good deal of amusement 
into the bargain. Cotgrave will enlarge his vocabulary of slang. 
I should like to have known Cotgrave; his conversation must 
have been highly nervous and picturesque. Open the book any- 
where. Take, for instance, his explanation of niais. ‘A neast- 
ling ; hence, a youngling, novice, cunnie, ninnie, fop, noddie, 
cockney, dotterell, peagoose ; a simple, witlesse, and unexperienced 
gull.” What a man to quarrel with! I wonder what Mrs, 
Cotgrave was like! Under so tame a word as journée you find 
an entry like this: ‘Journée des Esperons. The battell of 
Spurres, woon in the year 1513 by the English upon the French, 
possessed with a sudden feare, and preferring one paire of heeles 
before two paire of hands.’ That in a French-English dictionary ! 
And history is not the only subject in which he shows himself 
proficient. This is what he has to say s. v. Haricot: ‘Mutton 
sod with little turneps, some wine, and tosts of bread crumbled 
among ; ‘tis also made otherwise, of small peeces of mutton first a 
little sodden then fried in seam, with sliced onions, and lastly 
boiled in beefe broath with Parsley, Isop, and Sage: And in 
another fashion, of livers boyled in a pipkin with sliced onions 
and lard, verjuice, red wine, and vineger, and served up with 
tosts, small spices, and (sometimes) chopped hearbs.’ Perhaps 
the most racy of all are his versions of French proverbs. For 
vogue la gallere he gives: ‘ Let the world wag, slide, goe how it 
will ; let goe, a God’s name: not a pin matter whether we sinke 
or swimme.’ Occasionally he offers a metrical version. 

Then there is Bullokar, who, as befits a Doctor of Physick, 
devotes himself chiefly to scientific terms, as science was then 
understood ; that is to say, he gives elaborate descriptions of the 
Phenix and Scolopendra, &c., and of such famous trees as the 
Sethim, ‘which never rotteth,’ from which the Ark was made. 
Cockeram is even more interesting, for he supplies not only easy 
words for hard, but hard words for easy; so that a would-be 
gallant like Sir Andrew Aguecheek could garnish his speech with 
picked phrases. Thus, for ‘to vex’ is given perasperate; for ‘to 
spurn,’ apolactise; for to ‘put off your hat,’ vail your bonne. 
Occasionally our gallant might be misled, as when he is told 
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that the fine word for ‘false witness’ is pseudo-martyr. Then 
there are Palsgrave and Minsheu, whose ‘Guide into Tongues’ 
contains the first known list of subscribers, and a very interest- 
ing list it iss And from the Stuarts one can go back to the 
Promptorium Parvulorum, Catholicon Anglicum, &e., or on to 
Johnson and his successors. 

Bob also asks for a motto for his book-plate. I have suggested 
Optimi Consiliarit Mortui, as appropriate to a collector of old 
books. It might not be amiss either for the bulk of new books as 
well. 

30th.—We have had Lord Mayors who quoted Latin, and Lord 
Mayors who talked French; now comes a Lord Mayor who lectures 
upon English. You should not say ‘ Where do you come from ?’ 
‘Where are you going to?’ his lordship is reported as urging 
upon the boys of the City of London School. ‘Such phrases are 
a misuse of your magnificent English. Above all, you should 
never say Jfs awfully jolly. What is awful is not jolly, and that 
which is jolly is never awful.’ The that which of the last sentence 
looks like a desperate effort of the Lord Mayor to bring himself 
up to his own magnificent standard of seventeenth-century idiom. 
But do people in the City really talk Old English, or is it confined 
to the Mansion House? There*is an alderman approaching the 
chair for whose prelections on history I wait with an awful 
joy,' if the Lord Mayor will allow the expression. For the alder- 
man’s history, like the Lord Mayor’s English, is seventeenth 
century, as the following veracious anecdote will show. He was 
exhibiting to a gentleman some famous pictures in the Hall of 
his Company, portraits of George I. and his consort, which had 
been mysteriously lost, and which he by good luck had found in 
a bric-a-brac shop. ‘But how,’ said my friend, ‘could such 
treasures—a royal gift—have been taken so slight care of?’ 
‘ Ah,’ said the alderman, ‘I have a theory about that, and I give it 
you for what it is worth: I think they must have disappeared 
in the confusion caused by the Great Fire !’ 


1 «And snatch a fearful joy.’— Gray. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 
| SWORDCRAFT. 


‘ Rien n’est plus courageux qu’un cceur patient, rien n’est plus sar de soi qu'un 
esprit doux.’ 

THE General set down his glass, and a queer light came into his 
eyes, usually so smiling and pleasant. 

‘Ah! Then you are right, my friend. Tell us your story as 
quickly as possible.’ 

i ‘It appears,’ said Concha, ‘that there has been in progress for 
Hi many monthsa plot to assassinate the Queen-Regent and to seize 
a) the person of the little Queen, expelling her from Spain, and 
bringing in, not Don Carlos, who is a spent firework, but a 

Republic—a more dangerous firework, that usually bursts in the 
hands of those that light it. This plot has been finally put into 
shape by a letter ‘ 

He paused, tapped on the table with his bony fingers, and 
glanced at Estella. 

‘ A letter which has been going the round of all the malcontents 
in the Peninsula. Each faction-leader, to show that he has read 
it and agrees to obey its commands, initials the letter. It has 
then been returned to an intermediary, who sends it to the next— 
ti | never by post, because the post is watched—always by hand, and 
t usually by the hand of a person innocent of its contents.’ 
| ‘Yes,’ murmured the General absently, and there was a queer 
i little smile on Estella’s lips. 

‘To think,’ cried Concha, with a sudden fire less surprising in 
! Spain than in England, ‘to think that we have all seen it—have 
' touched it! Name of a saint! I had it under my hand in the 
hotel at Algeciras, and I left it on the table. And now it has 
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been the round, and all the initials are placed upon it, and it 
is for to-morrow night.’ 

‘Where have you learnt this?’ asked the General in a voice 
that made Estella look at him. She had never seen him as his 
enemies had seen him, and even they confessed that he was always 
visible enough in action. Perhaps there was another man behind 
the personality of this deprecating, pleasant-spoken little sybarite 
—a man who only appeared (O rara avis!) when he was wanted. 

‘No matter,’ replied Concha, in a voice as hard and sharp. 

‘No; after all, it is of no matter, so long as your information 
is reliable.’ 

‘You may stake your life on that,’ said Concha, and remem- 
bered the words ever after. 

‘It has been decided to make this journey from Seville to 
Madrid the opportunity of assassinating the Queen-Regent.’ 

‘It will not be the first time they have tried,’ put in the 
General. 

‘No. But this time they will succeed, and it is to be here— 
to-morrow night—in Toledo. After the Queen-Regent’s death, and 
in the confusion that will supervene, the little Queen will dis- 
appear, and then upon the rubbish-heap will spring up the mush- 
rooms as they did in France; and this rubbish-heap, like the 
other, will foul the whole of Europe.’ 

He shook his head pessimistically till the long wispy grey 
hair waved from side to side, and his left hand, resting on the 
wrist-bone on the table, made an indescribable gesture that showed 
a foetid air tainted by darksome growths. 

There was a silence in the room broken by no outside sound 
but the chink of champed bits as the horses stood in their traces 
below. Indeed, the city of Toledo seemed strangely still this 
evening, and the very air had a sense of waiting in it. The priest 
sat and looked at his lifelong friend, his furrowed face the incar- 
nation of cynical hopelessness. ‘ What is, is worst,’ he seemed to 
say. His yellow wise old eyes watched the quick face with the 
air of one who, having posed an insoluble problem, awaits with a 
sarcastic humour the admission of failure. 

General Vincente, who had just finished his wine, wiped his 
moustache delicately with his table-napkin. He was thinking 
—quickly, systematically, as men learn to think under fire. 
Perhaps, indeed, he had the thought half matured in his mind, 
as the greatest general the world has seen confessed that he 
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ever had, that he was never taken quite by surprise. Vincente smiled 
as he thought ; a habit he had acquired on the field, where a 
staff, and perhaps a whole army, took its cue from his face and read 
the turn of fortune there. Then he looked up straight at Estella 
who was watching him. 

‘Can you start on a journey now—in five minutes?’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, rising and going towards the door. 

‘Have you a white mantilla among your travelling things ? 
he asked again. 

Estella turned at the doorway and nodded. 

‘Yes,’ she said again. 

‘Then take it with you, and a cloak, but no heavy luggage.’ 

Estella closed the door. 

‘You can come with us ?’said the General to Concha, half 
command, half interrogation. 

‘If you wish it.’ 

‘You may be wanted. I have a plan—a little plan,’ and he 
gave a short laugh. ‘It may succeed.’ 

He went to a side table where some cold meats still stood, and 
taking up a small chicken daintily with a fork, he folded it in a 
napkin. 

‘It will be Saturday,’ he said simply, ‘ before we have reached 
our journey’s end, and you will be hungry. Have you a pocket?’ 

‘Has a priest a pocket ?’ asked Concha with a grim humour, 
and he slipped the provisions into the folds of his cassock. He 
was still eating a biscuit hurriedly. 

‘I believe you have no money ?’ said the General suddenly. 

‘I have only enough,’ admitted the old man, ‘to take me back 
to Ronda; whither, by the way, my duty calls me.’ 

‘Ithink not. Your Master can spare you fora while; my 
mistress cannot do without you.’ 

At this moment Estella came back into the room ready for her 
journey. The girl had changed of late. Her face had lost a little 
roundness and had gained exceedingly in expression. Her eyes, 
too, were different. That change had come to them which comes 
to all women between the ages of twenty and thirty, quite 
irrespective of their state. A certain restlessness or a quiet 
content is what one usually sees in a woman’s face. Estella’s 
eyes wore that latter look which seems to indicate a knowledge of 
the meaning of life and a contentment that it should be no different. 
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Vincente was writing at the table. 

‘We shall want help,’ he said, without looking up. ‘I am 
sending for a good man.’ 

And he smiled as he shook the small sand-caster over the paper. 

‘May one ask,’ said Concha, ‘ whither we are going ?’ 

‘ We are going to Ciudad Real, my dear friend, since you are 
so curious. But we shall come back—we shall come back.’ 

He was writing another despatch as he spoke, and, at a sign 
from him, Estella went to the door and clapped her hands, the only 
method of summoning a servant in general use at that time in 
Spain. The call was answered by an orderly, who stood at atten- 
tion in the doorway for fully five minutes while the General wrote 
further orders in his neat small caligraphy. There were half-a- 
dozen letters in all—curt military despatches without preamble 
and without mercy. For this soldier conducted military matters 
in a singularly domestic way, planning his campaigns by the fire- 
side and bringing about the downfall of an enemy while sitting in 
his daughter’s drawing-room. Indeed, Estella’s blotting-book bore 
the impress of more than one death-warrant, or an order as good as 
such, written casually on her stationery and with her pen. 

‘Will you have the goodness to despatch these at once ?’ was 
the message taken by the orderly to the General’s aide-de-camp, 
and the gallopers, who were always in readiness, smiled as they 
heard the modest request. 

‘It will be pleasant to travel in the cool of the evening, pro- 
vided that one guards against a chill,’ said the General, making 
his final preparations. ‘I require but a moment to speak to my 
faithful aide-de-camp, and then we embark.’ 

The moon was rising as the carriage rattled across the Bridge 
of Alcantara, and Larralde, taking the air between Wamba’s gate 
and the little fort that guards the entrance to the city, recognised 
the equipage as it passed him. He saw also the outline of 
Concha’s figure in the darkest corner of the carriage, with his 
back to the horses, his head bowed in meditation. Estella he 
saw and recognised, while two mounted attendants clattering in 
the rear of the carriage testified by their presence to the fact’ 

that the General had taken the road again. 

"It is well,” said Larralde to himself. ‘They are all going 
back to Ronda, and Julia will be rid of their influence. Ronda 
will serve as well as Toledo so far as Vincente is concerned. But 


I will wait to make sure that they are not losing sight of him.’ 
18—5 
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So Senor Larralde, cloaked to the eyebrows, leant gracefully 
against the wall, and, like many another upon the bridge after that 
breathless day, drank in the cool air that rose from the river, 
Presently—indeed, before the sound of the distant wheels was quite 
lost—two horsemen, cloaked and provided with such light luggage 
as the saddle can accommodate, rode leisurely through the gate- 
way and up the incline that makes a short cut to the great road 
running southward to Ciudad Real. Larralde gave a little nod of 
self-confidence and satisfaction, as one who, having conceived and 
built up a great scheme, is pleased to see each component part of 
it act independently and slip into its place. 

The General’s first thought was for Estella’s comfort, and he 
utilised the long hill which they had to ascend on leaving the 
town to make such arrangements as space would allow for their 
common ease. 

‘You must sleep, my child,’ he said. ‘We cannot hope to 
reach Ciudad Real before midday to-morrow, and it is as likely as 
not that we shall have but a few hours’ rest there.’ 

And Estella, who had travelled vast distances over vile roads 
so long as her memory went back, who had never known what it 
is to live in a country that is at peace, leant back in her corner 
and closed her eyes. Had she really been disposed to sleep, how- 
ever, she could scarcely have done it, for the General’s solicitude 
manifested itself by a hundred little devices for her greater 
repose. For her comfort he made Concha move. 

‘ An old traveller like you must shift for yourself, he said gaily. 

‘No need to seek shelter for an old ox,’ replied Concha, moving 
into the other corner, where he carefully unfolded his pocket- 
handkerchief and laid it over his face, where his long nose, pro- 
truding, caused it to fall into fantastic folds. He clasped his 
hands upon his hat, which lay on his knee, and, leaning back, 
presently began to snore gently and regularly—a peaceful, sleep- 
inducing sound, and an excellent example. The General, whose 
sword seemed to take up half the carriage, still watched Estella, 
and, if the air made her mantilla flutter, drew up the window with 
the solicitude of a lover anda maternal noiselessness. Then, with 
one hand on hers, and the other grasping his sword, he leant back 
but did not close his eyes. 

Thus they travelled on through the luminous night. The 
roads were neither worse nor better than they are to-day in 
Spain—than they were in England in the Middle Ages—and 
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their way lay over the hill ranges that lie between the watersheds 
of the Tagus and the Guadiana. At times they passed through 
well-tended valleys, where corn and olives and vines seemed to grow 
on thesame soil, but for the greater part of the night they ascended 
and descended the upper slopes, where herds of goats, half 
awakened as they slept in a ring about their guardian, looked at 
them with startled eyes. The shepherds and goatherds, who, like 
those of old, lay cloaked upon the ground, and tended their flocks 
by night, did not trouble to raise their heads. 

Concha alone slept, for the General had a thousand thoughts 
that kept him awake and bright-eyed, while Estella knew from 
her father’s manner and restlessness that these were no small 
events that now stirred Spain, and seemed to close men’s mouths, 
so that near friends distrusted one another, and brother was 
divided against brother. Indeed, others were on the road that 
night, and horsemen passed the heavy carriage from time to 
time. 

In the early morning a change of horses was effected at a 
large inn near the summit of a pass above Malagon, and here an 
orderly, who seemed to recognise the General, was climbing into 
the saddle as the Vincentes quitted their carriage and passed into 
the common room of the venta for a hasty cup of coffee. 

‘It is the Queen’s courier,’ said the innkeeper grandly, ‘ who 
takes the road before her Majesty in order to secure horses.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the General, breaking his bread and dropping it into 
his cup. ‘Is that so? The Queen Regent you mean?’ 

‘Queen or Queen Regent, she requires four horses this evening, 
Excellency—that is all my concern.’ 

‘True, my friend; true. That is well said. And the horses 
will be forthcoming, no doubt.’ 

‘They will be forthcoming,’ said the man. ‘And the Excel- 
lency’s carriage is ready.’ 

In the early morning light they drove on, now descending 
towards the great valley of the Guadiana, and at midday, as 
Vincente had foreseen, gained a sight of the ancient city of 
Ciudad Real lying amid trees below them. Ciudad Real is less 
interesting than its name, and there is little that is royal about 
its dirty streets and ill-kept houses. No one gave great heed to 
the travelling-carriage, for this is a great centre where travellers 
journeying east or west, north or south, must needs pause for 
a change of horses. At the inn there were vacant rooms, and that 
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hasty welcome accorded to the traveller at wayside houses where 
none stay longer than they can help. 

‘No,’ said the landlord, in answer to the General’s query. 
‘We are not busy; though we expect a lady who will pass the 
hour of the siesta here and then proceed northward.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
WOMANCRAFT. 


‘Tl est rare que la téte des rois soit faite 4 la mesure de leur couronne. 


In the best room of the inn where Vincente and his tired com- 
panions sought a few hours’ rest, there sat alone and in thought 
a woman of middle age. Somewhat stout, she yet had that air 
which arouses the attention without being worthy of the name of 
beauty. This lady had doubtless swayed men’s hearts by a word 
or a glance, for she still carried herself with assurance, and a 
hundred little details of her dress would have told another woman 
that she still desired to please. She wore a white mantilla. 

The hour of the siesta was over, and after the great heat of 
the day a cool air was swinging down on the bosom of the river 
to the parched lowlands. It stirred the leaves of a climbing 
heliotrope which encircled the open windows, and wafted into the 
ill-furnished room a scent of stable-yard and dust. 

The lady, sitting with her chin resting in the palm of her 
small white hand, seemed to have lately roused herself from sleep, 
and now had the expectant air of one who awaits a carriage 
and is about to set out on a long journey. Her eyes were dark 
and tired-looking, and their expression was not that of a good 
woman. A sensual man is usually weak, but women are different ; 
and this face, with its faded complexion and tired eyes, this 
woman of the majestic presence and beautiful hands, was both 
strong and sensual. This, in a word, was a Queen who never 
forgot that she was a woman. As it was said of the Princess 
Christina, so it has been spoken of the Queen, that many had 
killed themselves for hopeless love of her. For this was the most 
dangerous of the world’s creatures—a royal coquette. Such would 
our own Queen Bess have been had not God for the good of 
England given her a plain face and an ungainly form. For surely 
the devil is in it when a woman can command both love and men. 
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Queen Christina, since the death of a husband who was years 
older than herself (and as some say before that historic event) 
had played a woman’s game with that skill which men only 
half recognise, and had played it with the additional incentive 
that behind her insatiable vanity lay the heavier stake of a 
crown. 

She was not the first to turn the strong current of man’s passion 
to her own deliberate gain—nay, ninety-nine out of a hundred 
women do it. But the majority only play for a suburban villa 
and a few hundred pounds a year: Queen Christina of Spain 
handled her cards for a throne and the continuance of an ill- 
starred dynasty. 

As she sat in the hotel chamber in Ciudad Real—that 
forlornest of royal cities—her face wore the pettish look of one 
who, having passed through great events, having tasted of great 
passions and moved amid the machinery of life and death, finds 
the ordinary routine of existence intolerably irksome. Many faces 
wear such a look in this country; every second beautiful face in 
London has it. And these women— Heaven help them !—find the 
morning hours dull, because every afternoon has not its great 
event and every evening the excitement of a social function. 

The Queen was travelling incognita, and that fact alone robbed 
her progress of a sense of excitement. She had to do without 
the shout of the multitude—the passing admiration of the man 
in the street. She knew that she was yet many hours removed 
from Madrid, where she had admirers, and the next best posses- 
sion—enemies. Ciudad Real was intolerably dull and provincial. 
A servant knocked at the door. 

‘General Vincente, your Majesty, craves the favour of a 
moment.’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed the Queen, the light returning to her eyes, 
a faint colour flushing her cheek. ‘In five minutes I will receive 
him,’ 

And there is no need to say how the Queen spent those 
minutes. 

‘Your Majesty,’ said the General, bending over her hand 
which he touched with his lips, ‘I have news of the greatest 
importance.’ 

The suggestion of a scornful smile flickered for a moment in 
the royal eyes. It was surely news enough for any man that she 
was a woman—beautiful still—possessing still that intangible and 
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fatal gift of pleasing. The woman slowly faded from her eyes as 
they rested on the great soldier’s face, and the Queen it was who, 
with a gracious gesture, bade him be seated. But the General 
remained standing. He alone perhaps of all the men who had 
to deal with her—of all those military puppets with whom she 
played her royal game—had never crossed that vague boundary 
which many had overstepped to their own inevitable undoing. 

‘It concerns your Majesty’s life,’ said Vincente bluntly, and 
calm in the certainty of his own theory that good blood, whether 
it flow in the veins of man or woman, assuredly carries a high 
courage. 

‘Ah!’ said the Queen Regent, whose humour still inclined 
towards those affairs which interested her before the affairs of 
state. ‘But with men such as you about me, my dear General, 
what need I fear ?’ 

‘Treachery, Madame,’ he answered, with his sudden smile and 
a bow. ‘Treachery.’ 

She frowned. When a Queen stoops to dalliance a subject 
must not be too practical. 

‘Ah! What is it that concerns my life? Another plot?’ she 
inquired shortly. 

‘Another plot, but one of greater importance than those that 
exist in the Republican cafés of every town in your Majesty’s 
kingdom. This is a wide-spread conspiracy, and I fear that many 
powerful persons are concerned in it; but that, your Majesty, is 
not my department nor concern.’ 

‘What is your concern, General ?’ she asked, looking at him 
over her fan. 

‘To save your Majesty’s life to-night.’ 

‘To-night !’ she echoed, her coquetry gone. 

‘ To-night.’ 

‘But how and where ?’ 

‘ Assassination, Madame, in Toledo. You are three hours 
late in your journey. But all Toledo will be astir, awaiting you, 
though it be till dawn.’ 

The Queen Regent closed her fan slowly. She was, as the 
rapid events of her reign and regency have proved, one of those 
women who rise to the occasion. 

‘Then one must act at once,’ she said. 

The General bowed. 

‘What have you done?’ she asked. 
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‘I have sent to Madrid for a regiment that I know; they are 
as my own children. I have killed so many of them that the 
remainder love me. I have travelled from Toledo to meet your 
Majesty on the road, or here.’ 

‘And what means have you of preventing this thing ?’ 

‘I have brought the means with me, Madame.’ 

‘Troops ?’ asked the Queen doubtfully, knowing where the 
canker-worm lay hidden. 

‘A woman and a priest, Madame.’ 

‘And P 

‘And I propose that your Majesty journey to Madrid in my 
carriage, attended only by my orderlies, by way of Aranjuez. You 
will be safe in Madrid, where the Queen will require her mother’s 
care.’ 

‘Yes. And the remainder of your plan ?’ 

‘I will travel back to Toledo in your Majesty’s carriage with 
the woman and the priest and your body-guard—just as your 
Majesty is in the habit of travelling. Toledo wants a fight ; 
nothing else will satisfy them. They shall have it—before dawn. 
The very best I have to offer them.’ 

And General Vincente gave a queer, cheery little laugh, as 
if he were arranging a practical joke. 

‘But the fight will be round my carriage 

‘Possibly. I would rather that it took place in the Calle de 
la Ciudad, or around the Casa del Ayuntamiento, where your 
Majesty is expected to sleep to-night.’ 

‘And these persons—this woman who risks her life to save 
mine—who is she ?’ 

‘ My daughter,’ answered the General gravely. 

‘She is here—in the hotel now?’ 

The General bowed. 

‘I have heard that she is beautiful,’ said the Queen, with a 
quick glance towards her companion. ‘How is it that you have 
never brought her to Court, you who come so seldom yourself ?’ 

Vincente made no reply. 

‘ However, bring her to me now.’ 

‘She has travelled far, Madame, and is not prepared for pre- 
sentation to her Queen.’ 

‘This is no time for formalities. She is about to run a 
great risk for my sake, a greater risk than I could ever ask her to 
run. Present her as one woman to another, General.’ 
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But General Vincente bowed gravely and made no reply. The 
colour slowly rose to the Queen Regent’s face—a dull red. She 
opened her fan, closed it again, and sat with furtive downcast 
eyes. Suddenly she looked up and met his gaze. 

‘You refuse,’ she said, with an insolent air of indifference. 
‘You think that I am unworthy to——meet your daughter.’ 

‘I think only of the exigency of the moment,’ was his reply. 
‘Every minute we lose is a gain to our enemies. If our trick is 
discovered, Aranjuez will be no safer for your Majesty than is 
Toledo. You must be safely in Madrid before it is discovered in 
Toledo that you have taken the other route and that the person 
they have mistaken for you is in reality my daughter.’ 

‘ But she may be killed,’ exclaimed the Queen. 

‘We may all be killed, Madame,’ he replied lightly. ‘I beg 
that you will start at once in my carriage with your chaplain and 
the holy lady who is doubtless travelling with you.’ 

The Queen glanced sharply at him. It was known that 
although her own life was anything but exemplary, she loved to 
associate with women who, under the cloak of religion and an 
austere virtue, intrigued with all parties and condoned the Queen’s 
offences. 

‘I cannot understand you,’ she said, with that sudden lapse 
into familiarity which had led to the undoing of more than one 
ambitious courtier. ‘You seem to worship the crown and despise 
the head it rests on.’ 

‘So long as I serve your Majesty faithfully 

‘But you have no right to despise me,’ she interrupted 
passionately. 

‘If I despised you, should I be here now—should I be doing 
you this service ?’ 

‘I do not know. I tell you I do not understand you.’ 

And the Queen looked hard at the man who, for this very 
reason, interested one who had all her life dealt and intrigued 
with men of obvious motive and unblushing ambition. 

So strong is a ruling passion that even in sight of death (for 
the Queen Regent knew that Spain was full of her enemies and 
rendered callous to bloodshed by a long war) vanity was alert in 
this woman’s breast. Even while General Vincente, that un- 
rivalled strategist, detailed his plans, she kept harking back to 
the question that puzzled her, and but half listened to his in- 
structions. 
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Those desirous of travelling without attracting attention in 
Spain are wise to time their arrival and departure for the after- 
noon. At this time, while the sun is yet hot, all shutters are 
closed, and the business of life, the haggling in the market-place, 
the bustle of the barrack yard, the leisurely labour of the fields, 
are suspended. It was about four o’clock—indeed, the city clocks 
were striking that hour—when the two carriages in the inn yard 
at Ciudad Real were made ready for the road. Father Concha, 
who never took an active part in passing incidents while his old 
friend and comrade was near, sat in a shady corner of the patio 
and smoked a cigarette. An affable ostler had in vain en- 
deavoured to engage him in conversation. Two small children 
had begged of him, and now he was left in meditative solitude. 

‘In a short three minutes,’ said the ostler, ‘and the Excel- 
lencies can then depart. In which direction, Reverendo, if one 
may ask ?’ 

‘One may always ask, my friend,’ replied the priest. ‘ Indeed, 
the holy books are of opinion that it cannot be overdone. That 
chin strap is too tight.’ 

‘ Ah, I see the Reverendo knows a horse.’ 

‘ And an ass,’ added Concha. 

At this moment the General emerged from the shadow of the 
staircase, which was open and of stone. He was followed by 
Estella, as it would appear, and they hurried across the sunlighted 
patio, the girl carrying her fan to screen her face. 

‘ Are you rested, my child ?’ asked Concha at the carriage door. 

The lady lowered the fan for a moment and met his eyes. A 
quick look of surprise flashed across Concha’s face and he half 
bowed. Then he repeated his question in a louder voice: 

‘ Are you rested, my child, after our long journey ?’ 

‘Thank you, my father, yes.’ 

And the ostler watched with open-mouthed interest. 

The other carriage had been drawn up to that side of the 
courtyard where the open stairway was, and here also the bustle 
of departure and a hurrying female form, anxious to gain the 
shade of the vehicle, were discernible. It was all done so quickly, 
with such a military completeness of detail, that the carriages had 
passed through the great doorway and the troopers—merely a 
general's escort—had clattered after them before the few on- 
lookers had fully realised that these were surely travellers of some 
note. 
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The ostler hurried to the street to watch them go. 

‘They are going to the north,’ he said to himself as he saw 
the carriages turn in the direction of the river and the ancient 
Puerta de Toledo. ‘They go to the north—and assuredly the 
General has come to conduct her to Toledo.’ 

Strange to say, although it was the hour of rest, many 
shutters in the narrow street were open, and more than one 
peeping face was turned towards the departing carriages, 


CHAPTER XXVII, 
A NIGHT JOURNEY. 
‘Let me but bear your love, I’ll bear your cares.’ 


Ar the cross-roads on the northern side of the river the two 
carriages parted company, the dusty equipage of General Vincente 
taking the road to Aranjuez that leads to the right and mounts 
steadily through olive groves. The other carriage—which, de- 
spite its plain and sombre colours, still had an air of grandeur and 
almost of royalty, with its great wheels and curved springs— 
turned to the left and headed for Toledo. Behind it clattered a 
dozen troopers, picked men, with huge swinging swords and 
travel-stained clothes. The dust rose in a cloud under the horses’ 
feet and hovered in the sullen air. There was no breath of wind, 
and the sun shone through a faint haze which seemed only to add 
to the heat. 

Concha lowered the window and thrust forward his long in- 
quiring nose. 

‘ What is it?’ asked the General. 

‘Thunder—I smell it. We shall have a storm to-night.’ He 
looked out, mopping his brow. ‘ Name ofa saint! how thick the 
air is!’ 

‘It will be clear before the morning,’ said Vincente, the 
optimist. 

And the carriage rattled on towards the city of strife, where 
Jew, Goth and Roman, Moor and Inquisitor, have all had their 
day. Estella was silent, drooping with fatigue. The General 
alone seemed unmoved and heedless of the heat—a man of steel, 
as bright and ready as his own sword, 
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There is no civilised country in the world so bare as Spain, 


and no part of the Peninsula so sparsely populated as the Castiles. - 


The road ran for the most part over brown and barren uplands, 
with here and there a valley where wheat and olives and vineyards 
graced the lower slopes. The crying need of all nature was for 
shade; for the ilex is a small-leaved tree giving a thin shadow 
with no cool depths amid the branches. All was brown and 
barren and parched. The earth seemed to lie fainting and 
awaiting the rain. The horses trotted with extended necks 
and open mouths, their coats wet with sweat. The driver—an 
Andalusian, with a face like a Moorish pirate—kept encouraging 
them with word and rein, jerking and whipping only when they 
seemed likely to fall from sheer fatigue and sun-weariness. At 
last the sun began to set in a glow like that of a great furnace, 
and the reflection lay over the land in ruddy splendour. 

‘Ah!’ said Concha, looking out, ‘it will be a great storm— 
and it will soon come.’ 

Vast columns of cloud were climbing up from the sunset into 
a sullen sky thrown up in spreading mares’ tails by a hundred 
contrary gusts of wind, as if there were explosive matter in the 
great furnace of the west. 

‘ Nature is always on my side,’ said Vincente, with his chuck- 
ling laugh. He sat, watch in hand, noting the passage of the 
kilometres. 

At last the sun went down behind a distant line of hill—the 
watershed of the Tagus—and immediately the air was cool. 
Without stopping, the driver wrapped his cloak round him, and 
the troopers followed his example. A few minutes later a cold 
breeze sprang up suddenly, coming from the north and swirling 
the dust high in the air. 

‘It is well,’ said Vincente, who assuredly saw good in every- 
thing; ‘the wind comes first, and taerefore the storm will be 
short.’ 

As he spoke the thunder rolled among the hills. 

‘It is almost like guns,’ he added, with a queer look in his 
eyes suggestive of some memory. 

Then, preceded by a rushing wind, the rain came, turning to 
hail, and stopping suddenly in a breathless pause only to re- 
commence with a renewed and splashing vigour. Concha drew 
up the windows, and the water streamed down them in a con- 
tinuous ripple, Estella, who had been sleeping, roused herself. 
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She looked fresh, and her eyes were bright with excitement. She 
had brought home with her from her English school that air of 
freshness and a dainty vigour which makes Englishwomen different 
from all other women in the world, and an English school-girl 
one of the brightest, purest, and sweetest of God’s creatures. 

Concha looked at her with his grim smile—amused at a 
youthfulness which could enable her to fall asleep at such a time 
and wake up so manifestly refreshed. 

A halt was made at a roadside venta, where the travellers 
partook of a hurried meal. Darkness came on before the horses 
were sufficiently rested, and by the light of an ill-smelling lamp 
the General had his inevitable cup of coffee. The rain had now 
ceased, but the sky remained overcast and the night was a dark 
one. The travellers took their places in the carriage, and again 
- the monotony of the road, the steady trot of the horses, the sing- 
song words of encouragement of their driver monopolised the 
thoughts of sleepy minds. It seemed to Estella that life was all 
journeys, and that she had been on the road for years. The swing 
of the carriage, the little varieties of the road, but served to 
add to her somnolence. She only half woke up when, about ten 
o'clock, a halt was made to change horses, and the General 
quitted the carriage for a few minutes to talk earnestly with two 
horsemen, who were apparently awaiting their arrival. No time 
was lost here, and the carriage went forward with an increased 
escort. The two new-comers rode by the carriage, one on either 
side. 

When Estella woke up, the moon had risen and the carriage 
was making slow progress up a long hill. She noticed that a 
horseman was on either side, close by the carriage window. 

‘Who is that ?’ she asked. 

‘Conyngham,’ replied the General. 

‘You sent for him?’ inquired Estella in a hard voice. 

‘ Yes.’ 

Estella was wakeful enough now, and sat upright, looking 
straight in front of her. At times she glanced towards the 
window, which was now open, where the head of Conyngham’s 
charger appeared. The horse trotted steadily, with a queer jerk 
of the head and that willingness to do his best which gains for 
horses a place in the hearts of all who have to do with them. 

‘Will there be fighting ?’ asked Estella suddenly. 

The General shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘One cannot call it fighting. There may be a disturbance in 
the streets,’ he answered. 

Concha, quiet in his corner, with his back to the horses, 
watched the girl and saw that her eyes were wide with anxiety 
now—quite suddenly. She, who had never thought of fear till 
this moment. She moved uneasily in her seat, fidgeting as the 
young ever do when troubled. It is only with years that we 
learn to bear a burden quietly. 

‘Who is that?’ she asked shortly, pointing to the other 
window, which was closed. 

‘Concepgion Vara—Conyngham’s servant,’ replied the General, 
who for some reason was inclined to curtness in his speech. 

They were approaching Toledo, and passed through a village 
from time to time, where the cafés were still lighted up, and 
people seemed to be astir in the shadow of the houses, At last, 
in the main thoroughfare of a larger village within a stage of 
Toledo, a final halt was made to change horses. The street, 
dimly lighted by a couple of oil lamps swinging from gibbets at 
the corners of a cross-road, seemed to be peopled by shadows 
surreptitiously lurking in doorways. There was a false air of 
quiet in the houses, and peeping eyes looked out from behind the 
bars that covered every window, for even modern Spanish houses 
are barred as if for a siege, and in the ancient villages every 
man’s house is indeed his castle. 

The driver had left the box, and seemed to be having some 
trouble with the ostlers and stable-helps ; for his voice could be 
heard raised in anger and urging them to greater haste. 

Conyngham, motionless in the saddle, touched his horse 
with his heel, advancing a few paces so as to screen the window. 
Concepcion, on the other side, did the same, so that the travellers 
in the interior of the vehicle saw but the dark shape of the 
horses and the long cloaks of their riders. They could perceive 
Conyngham quickly throw back his cape in order to have a free 
hand. Then there came the sound of scuffling feet and an in- 
definable sense of strife in the very air. 

‘But we will see—we will see whois in the carriage !’ cried a 
shrill voice, and a hoarse shout from many bibulous throats 
confirmed the desire. 

‘Quick!’ said Conyngham’s voice. ‘Quick—take your reins 
—never mind the lamps.’ 

And the carriage swayed as the man leapt to his place. Estella 
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made 4 movement to look out of the window, but Concha had 
stood up against it, opposing his broad back alike to curious 
glances or a knife or a bullet. At the other window the General, 
better versed in such matters, held the leather cushion upon 
which he had been sitting across the sash. With his left hand 
he restrained Estella. 

‘Keep still,” he said. ‘Sit back. Conyngham can take care 
of himself.’ 

The carriage swayed forward and a volley of stones rattled on 
it like hail. It rose jerkily on one side and bumped over some 
obstacle. 

‘ One who has his quietus,’ said Concha. ‘ These royal carriages 
are heavy.’ 

The horses were galloping now. Concha sat down rubbing his 
back. Conyngham was galloping by the window, and they could 
see his spur flashing in the moonlight as he used it. The reins 
hung loose, and both his hands were employed elsewhere, for he 
had a man half across the saddle in front: of him, who held to him 
with one arm thrown round his neck while the other was raised 
and a gleam of steel was at the end of it. Concepgion, from the 
other side, threw a knife over the roof of the carriage—he could 
hit a cork at twenty paces, but he missed this time. 

The General, from within, leant across Estella, sword in hand, 
with gleaming eyes. But Conyngham seemed to have got the 
hold he desired, for his assailant came suddenly swinging over 
the horse’s neck, and one of his flying heels crashed through the 
window by Concha’s head, making that ecclesiastic swear like any 
layman. The carriage was lifted on one side again and bumped 
heavily. 

‘Another,’ said Concha, looking for broken glass in the folds 
of his cassock. ‘That is a pretty trick of Conyngham’s.’ 

‘And the man is a horseman,’ added the General, sheathing 
his sword—‘ a horseman. It warms the heart to see it.’ 

Then he leant out of the window and asked if any were hurt. 

‘Iam afraid, Excellency, that I hurt one,’ answered Vara. 
‘Where the neck joins the shoulder. It is a pretty spot for the 
knife—-nothing to turn a point.’ 

He rubbed a sulphur match on the leg of his trousers, and 
lighted a cigarette as he rode along. 

‘On our side no accidents,’ continued Vara, with a careless 
grandeur, ‘unless the Reverendo received a kick in the face.’ 
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‘The Reverendo received a stone in the small of the back,’ 
growled Concha, pessimistically, ‘where there was already a corner 
of lumbago.’ 

Conyngham, standing in his stirrups, was looking back. A 
man lay motionless on the road, and beyond, at the cross-roads, 
another was riding up a hill to the right at a hand gallop. 

‘It is the road to Madrid,’ said Concepcion, noting the direction 
of the Englishman’s glance. 

The General, leaning out of the carriage window, was also look- 
ing back anxiously. 

‘They have sent a messenger to Madrid, Excellency, with the 
news that the Queen is on the road to Toledo,’ said Concepg¢ion. 

‘It is well,’ answered Vincente, with a laugh. 

As they journeyed, although it was nearly midnight, there 
appeared from time to time, and for the most part in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village, one who seemed to have been awaiting their 
passage, and immediately set out on foot or horseback by one of 
the shorter bridle paths that abound in Spain. No one of these 
spies escaped the notice of Concepgion, whose training amid the 
mountains of Andalusia had sharpened his eyesight and added 
keenness to every sense. 

‘It is likea cat walking down an alley full of dogs,’ he muttered. 

At last the lights of Toledo hove in sight, and across the river 
came the sound of the city clocks tolling the hour. 

‘Midnight,’ said Concha. ‘And all respectable folk are in 
their beds. At night all cats are grey.’ 

No one heeded him. Estella was sitting upright, bright-eyed 
and wakeful. The General looked out of the window at every 
moment. Across the river they could see lights moving, and many 
houses that had been illuminated were suddenly dark. 

‘See,’ said the General, leaning out of the window and speak- 
ing to Conyngham. ‘They have heard the sound of our wheels.’ 

At the farther end of the Bridge of Alcantara, on the road 
which now leads to the railway station, two horsemen were 
stationed, hidden in the shadow of the trees that border the path- 
way. 

‘Those should be Guardias Civiles,’ said Concepgion, who had 
studied the ways of those gentry all his life. ‘But they are not. 
They have horses that have never been taught to stand still.’ 

As he spoke the men vanished, moving noiselessly in the thick 
dust which lay on the Madrid read, 
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The General saw them go—and smiled. These men carried 
word to their fellows in Madrid for the seizure of the little Queen. 
But before they could reach the capital the Queen Regent herself 
would be there—a woman in a thousand, of inflexible nerve, of 
infinite resource. 

The carriage rattled over the narrow bridge which rings hollow 
to the sound of wheels. It passed under the gate that Wamba 
built and up the tree-girt incline to the city. The streets were 
deserted, and no window showed a light. A watchman in his 
shelter, at the corner by the synagogue, peered at them over the 
folds of his cloak, and, noting the clank of scabbard against spur, 
paid no further heed to a traveller who took the road with such 
outward signs of authority. 

‘It is still enough—and quiet,’ said Concha, looking out. 

‘As quiet as a watching cat,’ replied Vincente. 


(To be concluded.) 


